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The Growth of Group Health Insurance 

Voluntary health insurance has come to be so much a 
Art of the American scene that many of us take for granted 
7 ‘at just about everybody has hospitalization and often some 
_ jnd of surgical or medical insurance. 

| Of course that is not the case. But the tremendous growth 
 } this kind of insurance is very much a fact. However, the 
Jory doesn’t end there—nor is it just a matter of getting 
jore and more people covered by such plans. For along 
‘ith the phenomenal growth in numbers covered by hos- 
talization plans, the cost of hospitalization has continued to 
e. And benefits are being increased to keep pace with the 
tual cost of hospitalization, doctors and medicine. 

| The increased price of being sick creates many problems 
yr corporations with group health insurance plans. Com- 
‘pnies are conscious of the need to help employees meet the 
gh costs of the usual types of illness requiring hospitaliza- 
‘jon. And there is a growing belief in the desirability of 
roviding protection against the catastrophically heavy cost 
_f prolonged and severe illness. 

| How is the company that is concerned with protecting its 
mployees from heavy medical expense going to solve 
hese problems? There are probably many answers; and 
e best solution for Company A is not necessarily the best 
» dlution for Company B. However, one trend should be par- 
_ieularly noted..This is the extension of so-called catastrophe 
surance to a growing number of employees. 

Catastrophe insurance, as the name implies, is not con- 
rned with minor medical expenses. It operates when the 
dividual has already paid out $300 or $500, or sometimes 
is based on a percentage of annual income. This kind of 
/ nsurance, because of its high cost, has been mainly reserved 
or the executive group in the past. But some companies 
» have come to believe that extension of coverage to the lower- 
ncome-bracket employees is an answer to protecting them 
igainst the soaring costs of medical expense. And they have 
sone about finding ways to offer this insurance at a price 
he employee can afford. 

In the three-story package introduced on the next page, 
the reader will find, first, an over-all picture of the growth 
>f group hospital-surgical-medical plans, comparing 1953 
_ penefits with those in 1949. The second article tells the story 
_ pf the Sears Roebuck plan—how it was evolved and how 
}t is working out, with particular emphasis on its extension 
of catastrophe insurance coverage. The third article, start- 
ing on page 131, is a summary of the General Electric Com- 
Da ny’s, plan. 
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¢ In the Record ° 


The New BLS Price Index 


It will take more than just a glance at the story on page 
134 to understand the complex changes in the new BLS con- 
sumer price index. The changes, however, are all of a practi- 
cal kind; the theory and objectives behind the index remain 
the same as before. The cities surveyed, the weighting pat- 
tern and the base period have been shifted, streamlined and 
modernized to give a better picture of how much the wage 
dollar will purchase. 

The index has always been important in measuring general 
economic activity, degrees of inflation or deflation and in 
settling wage disputes. And the recent practice of automati- 
cally relating wages to fluctuations in the index has reem- 
phasized the need for a reliable and up-to-date index. You'll 
find details of the changes in “The New BLS Consumer 
Price Index.” 


Employees Explain Cafeteria 


Even so helpful and money saving a project as a company- 
run cafeteria can have its share of gripes and questions on 
the part of employees. Irritations often come from minor 
causes. Why are macaroni and cheese served so often? or 
Why aren’t mustard and catsup always on the dining table? 

In the experience of the Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of Milwaukee, the best way to meet em- 
ployee questions is with employee answers. A restaurant 
committee of seven members was set up to answer queries, 
to advise, and to act generally as a “middle man” for ex- 
change of ideas concerning the restaurant. So far, the 
committee has brought huge returns both in cafeteria im- 
provements and in employee understanding of the problems 
of running a restaurant. The story is on page 138. 


Consumer Dollar Goes Further 


Moderate income families’ food dollar is going further now 
than it has in some time. “Review of Labor Statistics,” be- 
ginning on page 148, shows how much further—in terms of 
NICB’s statistics on consumers’ prices. It may mean a slight 
cut for the industrial worker whose wages are tied to the 
index, but it’s good for his family budget, particularly in the 
food category. 

Most of the wage settlements confirmed by the Board 
gave increases of a dime an hour. Hours and earnings of 
production workers showed little change and unemployment 
remained negligible. 


Current Trends in Hospital-Surgical-Medical Plans 


The over-all picture on group health insurance as well as two companies’ 
individual plans are given in the three articles that follow 


HE RECENT RISE in the cost of hospital and 

medical care is an "nhappily familiar story to 
millions of people in this country. It is also a matter of 
deep concern to those who feel a responsibility for 
lessening the impact of these expenses upon the indi- 
vidual. 

Almost as dramatic as the nationwide increase in 
hospital and surgical costs, however, is the increase in 
the number of people who are covered by some form 
of protection against these costs. At the end of 1951 
(the latest year for which figures are available) , almost 
86 million persons had hospital expense coverage, com- 
pared with 66 million in 1949—an increase of 30%. 
Surgical expense coverage protected 65.5 million per- 
sons in 1951, contrasted to 41 million in 1949—an 
increase of 59.8%. Twenty-seven and three quarter 
million people are covered by medical expense benefits. 
This lower figure represents a significant increase 
(63.2%) over 1949, when 17 million were so pro- 
tected. 

Some of this coverage is maintained through indi- 
vidual insurance policies, but over three fourths of it 
is made available through group plans: group insur- 
ance, Blue Cross-Blue Shield, and plans operated by 
industrial employers, labor and community organiza- 
tions, private group clinics and universities. 

Because of the increasing cost of medical care, many 


* Annual surveys by the Health Insurance Council, Accident and 
Health Coverage in the United States, August, 1950, and June, 1952. 
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companies are reexamining their plans to determine 
whether the benefits provided are, substantially meet- 
ing the needs of their employees. In view of the inter- 
est in this subject, THE CoNFERENCE Boarp is including 
in one package three. articles which approach the 
problem of hospital-surgical-medical benefits from 
different angles. 


WHAT THE ARTICLES COVER 


The first article analyzes the group insurance plans 
of sixty-seven companies for the purpose of discover- 
ing what types and amounts of benefits are now being 
provided in the field of hospital, surgical and medical 
care. This survey, prepared by the Board, also com- 
pares current benefits with those in force in 1949. 

The.other two articles are digests of talks given at 
the Round Table “Getting the Most for Your Insur- 
ance Dollar,’ held in connection with the Board’s 
337th meeting. In the first speech, W. C. Lochmoeller, 
of Sears Roebuck and Co., discusses the thinking of his 
company in creating a suitable catastrophe insurance 
program for rank-and-file employees at a price they 
can afford. The second speech, by E. S. Willis of the 
General Electric Company, outlines the steps taken 
by that company to devise a satisfactory insurance 
program covering hospital, surgical and catastrophe 
benefits. 

As a background for the discussions that follow, two 
charts are reproduced to show the rise in group insur- 
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ince coverages from 1945 to 1951. It will be noted 
hat hospital, surgical and medical benefits have ex- 
ibited a striking rise, both in number of contracts 
yritten and number of persons covered. This growth 
as been particularly marked in dependents’ cover- 
ges. Medical benefits, which are one of the newer 
ypes of financial protection against illness, registered 


I. New Health 


‘A STRONG TREND toward raising group hos- 
pital, surgical and medical benefits is seen when 
953 benefits are compared with those of 1949.1 New 
‘ypes of benefits have also been added, and benefits 
iave been extended to employees’ dependents. 

| The present report is based on an analysis of the 
c now in effect in sixty-seven corporations. All 


pf these plans are underwritten by insurance com- 
anies. Eighteen of them are incorporated in union 
agreements. 

The employee is required to contribute to the cost 
of both personal and dependents’ coverage in forty of 
he companies. Under six plans, the company pays the 
entire premium for the employee’s insurance, but he 
must contribute to the cost of coverage for his family. 
Twenty of the plans are wholly noncontributory. And 
fourteen of these provide benefits for dependents. 

_ Only one of these companies has adopted a multi- 
level hospital-surgical program. This company offers 
all its employees a choice among three contributory 
plans and a noncontributory plan with lower benefits. 
All four plans provide dependents’ benefits. 


DAILY HOSPITAL BENEFITS 


The 1949 survey found that one third of the plans 
with uniform benefits for all employees provided a 
daily hospital benefit of less than five dollars. All of 
the plans in the present survey pay five dollars a day 
or more; fifty-five allow eight dollars or more. And 
ten dollars is the most frequent benefit today. In 1949 
it was six dollars. The range of daily allowances in 
the present survey is $5 to $14; in 1949 it was $3 to 
$10. 

The actual room and board charge made by the hos- 
pital for semiprivate accommodations is paid under 
two of the sixty-seven plans. This type of benefit has 
apparently not increased much since 1949, when three 
out of 151 plans paid for semiprivate accommodations. 

The practice of allowing higher benefits for higher- 
ranking employees is evidently becoming less frequent. 


1“Company Group Insurance Plans,” Studies in Personnel Policy, 
No. 112, National Industrial Conference Board, 1951. 
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the biggest gains, with employees’ coverage increasing 
ten-fold, and dependents’ coverage over twenty-five 
times. The statistics on which these charts are based 
are compiled from annual reports of the Life Insur- 
ance Association and inciude most types of group 
insurance underwritten in the United States and 
Canada. 


Insurance Plans 


About.the Companies 


The companies vary widely in industrial classifica- 
tion. Of the sixty-one corporations in the manufactur- 
ing field, thirteen are machinery companies and nine 
make metal products. Beside these, twelve other 
manufacturing categories are represented. 

Among the five nonmanufacturing concerns are 
found an insurance company, a hotel, a public utility 
and two mercantile companies. Information on one of 
the companies was not available. 

As to total number of employees, the sixty-seven 
corporations break down in this way: 


Number of 
Employees 


Number of 
Companies 


Over 10,000 
5,000-10,000 
1,000-5,000 
250-1,000 
Under 250 
Data not available 
(companies presumably 
very small) 


Total 


Over 14% of the companies in the 1949 survey pro- 
vided a benefit graduated according to compensation; 
only two of the plans in the present survey do so. 

All but one of the plans establish a maximum pe- 
riod during which hospital benefits will be paid. This 
is usually thirty-one days or seventy days. One plan 
allows a flat-sum maximum of $1,500 for room, board 
and all other charges made by the hospital. 

Sixty of the plans, or approximately 90%, provide 
hospital allowances for dependents. (In the 1949 sur- 
wey, 60% of the plans extended benefits to depend- 
ents.) Dependents get the same allowance as em- 
ployees in thirty-five companies, and a dollar or two 
less a day in the other companies. 
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Table 1: Daily Hospital Benefits for 
Employees and Dependents 


Daily Benefit Number of Companies 
in Dollars For Employees For Dependents 
Uniform 
5 3 g 
6 8 4 
tf 4 4 
7,608 2 2 
8 16 16 
9 6 ¥f 
9.50 1 1 
10 20 16 
11 2 1 
12 4 3 
14 2 1 
14 for wife; 10 for children 0 1 
Semiprivate room 2 2 
Graduated 
7to8 1 1 
10 to 12 1 0 
No benefits ‘SOR eh 
Total 67 67 


a One company offers a choice of four plans. The basic plan and one of 
the optional plans pay $7.50 for employees and dependents. The other 
optional plans pay $10 and $15 respectively for employees and dependents. 


Table 2: Maximum Duration of Hospital Benefits 
for Employees and Dependents 


Number of Companies 


Maximum Duration of Benefits 
For Employees For Dependents 


for Each Disability 


30 days 1 1 
31 days 35 32 
31 days plus 120 days at 4% rate® 2 2 
42 days 1 1 
70 days 23 20 
70 days plus 80 days at 1/2 rate 1 1 
91 days plus 9 months at slightly 

over 14 rate 1 0 


91 days plus 9 months at 1 rate for 
children; slightly over 44 rate for 


wife 0 1 
120 days 2 2 
$1,500 including miscellaneous 

charges 1 0 
No benefits 0 BU. 

Total 67 67 


alIn one company, employees may choose any one of three other plans 
which pay benefits for 180 days. 


MISCELLANEOUS HOSPITAL CHARGES 


In addition to room and board payments, hospital- 
ization plans contain an allowance for other charges 
made by the hospital. Such items as use of the operat- 
ing room, X-rays, drugs, dressings, and laboratory 
charges are included. This benefit, usually called a 
miscellaneous charge or incidental-expense allowance, 
is also payable when the patient receives emergency 
out-patient treatment at a hospital. Under most plans 
the benefit is the same for bed-patient or out-patient 
treatment; in a few cases a smaller allowance is made 
for the out-patient care. 

The incidental-expense allowance, usually expressed 
as a multiple of the daily benefit, has been liberalized 
for both employees and dependents as compared to 


Table 3: Allowance for Incidental Hospital Expenses 
for Employees and Dependents 


Number of Companies 


Number of Times 
For Employees For Dependents 


the Daily Benefit 


3 in nonsurgical cases; 
7 in surgical cases 


5 

Slightly under 7 
Slightly under 10 
10 


_ 


Set ee ee OO OOH Oo 
_ 


—_ 
CH HH =! OO SO 6 He 00 et eS 


Slightly over 10 
Slightly over 13 
Slightly over 14 
15 


— 


20 
25 
Slightly under 30 


100 

10, plus 75% of next $2,000 

10, or 10 plus 75% of next $1,200 
(employee has choice) 

Slightly over 16, plus 75% of next 

0! 

20, plus 75% of next $2,000 

70, plus next $100 and 75% of 
next $1,900 

Approximately 5, plus all charges 
above $150 

$1,500 including room and board charges 

Actual cHarges 

No benefit 


Total 


Slomne rtm te 
Jamon _ —_ i 


a 
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the 1949 survey. Only eight of the plans provide an 
allowance of less than ten times the daily rate. 

Unusually heavy incidental expenses are taken care 
of under several plans. Four establish no limit on their 
incidental-expense benefits, paying whatever the hos- 
pital charges. Other plans provide a supplemental 
benefit, such as 75% of the next $2,000 of expenses 
above the regular allowance. 


MATERNITY BENEFITS 


Maternity benefits for female employees are pro- 
vided in fifty-eight of the plans. This is about the 
same proportion as in the 1949 survey. There is a wide 
variation in the manner of providing maternity bene- 
fits. 

Thirty-three plans provide separate benefits for hos- 
pital room and board, incidental expenses, and ob- 
stetrics. Most of these allow regular room-and-board 
charges for a fourteen-day maximum in maternity 
cases. One plan pays benefits up to 120 days in matern- 
ity cases and another pays actual charges. The mini- 
mum allowance for miscellaneous charges under these 
plans is $40, the maximum $200, with three plans 
paying actual charges for these services. 

A flat sum for all hospital expenses ranging from 

(Continued on page 152) 
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Lis Roebuck Plan 


EFORE DESCRIBING the medical catastrophe 

plan which my company, Sears Roebuck, adopt- 
d recently, I would like to make certain that everyone 
nderstands what we mean by the term “catastrophe 
isurance.” 

The catastrophe insurance which we are discussing 
yday is not insurance on your home or your business 
gainst damage done by a hurricane, or a fire, or a 
ood, or an atomic bombing. We are talking about an 
ntirely different type of catastrophe insurance—medi- 
al catastrophe insurance. 

This type of insurance is insurance against the finan- 
al catastrophe which befalls an individual who has 
serious illness or injury, where his medical expenses 
ach staggering proportions. We are no longer talk- 
ig about insurance to cover the costs of hospitaliza- 
on in connection with a tonsillectomy or appen- 
ectomy or a broken arm or common cold, but about 
1e more serious kinds of illness: cancer, heart disease, 
rthritis, tuberculosis, serious automobile or household 
ccidents. 

When these accidents or illnesses occur, they result 
. medical expenses of thousands rather than hun- 
reds of dollars and the unfortunate person who incurs 
n illness or accident of this type usually needs the 
Tvices of one or more specialists in addition to his 
mily doctor. He frequently needs special nursing 
ire around the clock for days or weeks on end; he 
ceeds untold amounts of drugs and medicines and all 
rts of hospital and other kinds of medical services. 
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Most of these expenses are beyond the scope of the 
verage hospital, surgical or medical plan, with the 
sult that the sick individual or the members of his 
mily must go deeply into their savings (if they are 
icky enough to have savings), or go hopelessly in 
ebt to an extent which may take them many years 
’ the rest of their lives to repay. 

How did my company get interested in this sort of 
yverage? Up until about two and one-half years ago 
e did not have a hospital plan for employees and 
embers of their families. There was a company- 
sonsored, uninsured plan covering employees to 
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ll. Personal Catastrophe Coverage 


by W. C. Lochmoeller, Manager 
Personnel Policies and Employee Benefits 
Sears Roebuck and Co. 


which only a relatively small number of them be- 
longed. The great majority of Sears employees simply 
belonged to whatever local Blue Cross plan was avail- 
able (if any) on a group basis. 

Three or four years ago, however, the company 
began to study the possibility of setting up its own 
hospital plan for all Sears employees and members of 
their families. We felt we could do as good a job—or 
possibly better—than Blue Cross had been doing, and 
we thought we could do it at less cost. 

In June, 1950, we established our own hospital plan 
for employees, which is underwritten by a private 
insurance company. It was a standard type plan, $8 
a day for room and board for seventy days, $200 for 
incidental hospital expenses, and surgical benefits up 
to a maximum of $200. It covered virtually all units 
of the company. 
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We did not expect the benefits to take care of 100% 
of the hospital bills in all cases, but we did think it 
would do a good job of providing substantial protec- 
tion for our employees. We recognized that, in all 
probability, improvements would have to be made in 
the plan from time to time, especially if hospital costs 
continued to rise, but we thought only in terms of 
possibly increasing the daily room and board allow- 
ance a dollar or two, and increasing the surgical 
benefits, etc. 

At the end of the first year, we made an analysis of 
some 16,000 claims which had been paid during that 
period of time. While the plan had done a good job 
of paying the medical expenses for many employees, 
there were many cases where it had not. In large 
cities, for example, where the cost of a semiprivate 
room is $15 a day and upwards in many hospitals, our 
$8 a day did not give much help to the employee. In 
many cases, our $200 surgical schedule didn’t even 
pay half of the surgeon’s fee. While our incidental 
hospital expense allowance of $200 was adequate in 
the great majority of cases, it was inadequate if an 
employee was confined to a hospital for more than two 
or three weeks or needed unusually large amounts of 
medicines and drugs. 
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As the plan entered its second year of operation, we 
began to think and talk about making some changes. 
For the first time, we began to talk about catastrophe 
insurance. All of us had heard about-catastrophe in- 
surance, but had never considered it seriously for our 
employees. We had always believed that catastrophe 
insurance was difficult to understand and to admin- 
ister. We also believed that it was very expensive, 
and designed primarily for the executive group. We 
thought that it would be difficult to sell to the man- 
agement of the company and even more difficult to 
explain to our employees and to convince them that 
they needed this kind of coverage. However, the more 
we talked about catastrophe insurance the more we 
began to see it as the nucleus of the hospitalization 
program, rather than a side feature. 
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We concluded that it was not feasible to try to pay 
100% of every employee’s medical expenses. Further- 
more, we concluded it should not be the purpose of a 
hospital plan to pay 100% of every conceivable type 
of medical expense. The employee should be willing 
to pay a nominal portion of his hospital and doctor 
bills. The regular hospital plan should not endeavor to 
do any more than “take the sting” out of the em- 
ployee’s medical expenses. To do any more than this 
would necessitate a substantially higher premium, 
which would not be worth while from both the em- 
ployee’s and the company’s standpoint. 

However, if the employee or some member of his 
family were to become seriously ill and remain in the 
hospital for one hundred days instead of ten, with 
doctors’ bills of $500, or $1,000 instead of $100, the 
plan should try to help him. 

We decided, therefore, that although we would 
always. want to retain our basic hospital plan and 
would have to make improvements in it from time to 
time, the main emphasis from now on should be on 
catastrophe insurance. 

In creating our plan, we followed two basic prin- 
ciples: 


e The plan should be one we could offer to all 
employees 
e The cost per employee must be kept low. 


We had to decide what kind of a catastrophe in- 
surance plan we should adopt, and how much it was 
going to cost. We wanted a plan we could offer to 
all of our employees, not to just a few in the executive 
group, as so many catastrophe plans do. We reasoned 
that our sales clerks, our secretaries, and our porters 
could have serious illnesses or accidents just as easily 
as our executives and that they needed catastrophe 
insurance as much as or more than the man who was 
earning $10,000 or $15,000 a year. 

One of the reasons why most other catastrophe plans 
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had been offered only to the executive group was the 
fact that, because of their cost, they could not be) 
offered to employees in the lower-income groups, 
Therefore, if we were to offer catastrophe insurance to 

all employees, it would have to cost considerably less 

than the $2, $3 or $4 a month we had seen quoted by. 

other plans. 

In setting up our catastrophe plan we had to make. 
a number of decisions which determined the form the 
plan was to take. The first of these was to decide 
what kind of a deductible our plan should have. The 
idea behind the deductible is that until an individu- 
al’s medical expenses amount to some set figure, $200, 
$300, $400, $500, it is not a very serious problem 
for him to meet these obligations. Consequently 
catastrophe, plans, as a rule, do not begin to pay 
benefits until the member’s medical expenses have 
exceeded this deductible amount. 

In our study of catastrophe plans, we ran across 
two types of deductibles. The first of these is the 
fixed deductible. Any member of this type of plan 
whose medical expenses exceed a fixed amount, say 
$200, $300 or $500, begins to receive catastrophe 
benefits. The other type of deductible is the sliding. 
scale deductible. No fixed amount is set as a deductible 
for all members, but you have a varying scale of 
deductibles ranging between a minimum and 4 
maximum. 

We selected a sliding-scale deductible of 5% of 
the employee’s annual earnings, with a minimum 
of $200 and a maximum of $500. In other words, if 
an employee’s earnings are $4,000 a year or less, his 
deductible is the minimum $200. If his earnings are 
between $4,000 and $10,000 it would be actually 5% 
of his salary, and if his earnings are $10,000 or over, 
his deductible is the maximum $500. 
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We selected this type of deductible because we 
felt it was more equitable than the fixed deductible 
as far as the lower-income employees were concerned. 
We thought that it was only fair to assign a higher 
deductible to the $10,000 a year man than to the 
$3,000 a year man, for two reasons. In the first place, 
the illness of a $10,000 a year man does not become 
catastrophic from a financial standpoint as soon as 
for the $3,000 a year man. Secondly, once the 
disabled employee begins to collect catastrophe bene- 
fits, the benefits for the $10,000 a year man are a 
greater drain on the resources of the plan. The reason 
for this is that the $10,000 a year man will generally 
insist on more deluxe hospital accommodations and 
will in all probability be charged more by his doctor 
than the man earning $3,000. 

We decided to integrate the catastrophe insurance 
plan with the regular plan, primarily because of 

(Continued on page 157) 
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| aap REAL OBJECT of any hospital and surgi- 


eal insurance plan is twofold: 


| @ To meet the real needs of employees by helping 
hem in case of illness or accident; 

_e To pay a return to the owners of the business 
mn the money invested in the program by improving 
roductivity, raising morale, reducing turnover, and 


pemeaeing loyalty. 


| Probably few of us are meeting the double criteria 
et, but we are moving along the road. I have high 
lopes that as long as we can continue to experiment 
n a company-by-company basis, rather than through 
jureaucratic procedures involving our whole economy, 
ye will arrive at plans that help employees help 
hemselves and which yield a sound investment return. 
: The experimentation that has gone on in many com- 
)anies and communities has helped to bring us to the 
ae we have reached today. Since we are dealing 
ith people experiencing emergencies, we all agree 
hat it is best to move ahead steadily but not too 
mpulsively. Forward progress is going on, thanks 
‘o the free spirit of competition in this field. 
| Perhaps an example of the kind of thinking I mean 
3 illustrated by one of the plans in General Electric. 
Jne of our management personnel suggested that 
ere was a need for some kind of protection in 
tastrophic illnesses. His suggestion was followed 
ip by our executive group. After two years of work, 
| plan was introduced to the executives—by the 
xecutives—covering catastrophe hazard health in- 
urance. 

It took much effort and a canvas of a number of 
nderwriters to find any who were interested. That 
lan, now completing its fourth year, was the first 
f its type and has been the forerunner of many 
plans being installed around the country. Having 
roven its value with a small group, it can be extended 
utside, company by company, just as we have pilot 

Ns on new products without endangering the whole 
lant production. 

In General Electric we are following up this small 
jelected group with the application of catastrophe 
msurance to larger employee groups. Plans in opera- 
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Ill. Coverage for Hospitalized Employees 


by E. S. Willis, Manager 


Employee Benefits Planning 
General Electric Company 


tion at three locations are now available to all the 
40,000 people at those points. 

We verified what we were sure of: catastrophic 
illness costs more for management than it does for 
the regular employees. But we are finding other inter- 
esting information, such as the apparently greater 
frequency of catastrophic illness among executives, 
although frequency and higher costs are linked to- 
gether. We also find that the average employee likes 
catastrophe health insurance. 

In much the same way we are still experimenting 
with hospital coverage for pensioners. In 1948 we 
began a modest plan for our pensioners to find out 
what was involved and what the costs were likely to 
be, since no one then had substantial data on hos- 
pital costs for older people. Two years later, we 
doubled the benefits, but still consider that we are 
gathering information. 

The present plan for pensioners provides $10 daily 
hospital benefits, $100 extras, and up to $175 for 
surgical fees, with a lifetime maximum of $500. We 
found that the incidence of hospitalization as well as 
the duration for the pensioners was nearly double 
that of active employees. Hospital and surgical bene- 
fits for retired workers are three to four times as 
expensive as for active employees, so that future 
planning for this older group must take this expense 
factor into account. 
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This illustrates that any company is wise to do 
considerable advance planning on its Programs. This 
research and planning needs to take into account 
hospital care costs—local if you are in one locality; 
nationwide if you are a nationwide organization. It 
also involves a knowledge of what others are doing, 
and what employees really want. 

It is also necessary to know your company’s finan- 
cial limitations, the composition of your organization, 
and to make an analysis of costs of available benefits. 
A sound program cannot be designed in the wee small 
hours over a bargaining table. Our company preceded 
its first negotiations on an insurance plan with a 
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two-year study. To develop the best plan, we studied 
the benefits we felt most desirable, as well as others 
available. But these were not necessarily sound or 
practical financially. 

-In a study of this nature, I urgently recommend 
that no matter how skilled any company feels itself to 
be, it should utilize the services of an outside expert, 
whether he be from an insurance company, a broker, 
or an outside consultant. Whether he charges a direct 
fee or not, the services of an expert in the field will 
pay dividends. 

After long study by ourselves, and with outside 
help, we installed a conventional type insurance plan 
in 1950. Until that plan was installed, we had mutual 
benefit associations in our major locations, and in- 
sured plans in other areas. We adopted a company- 
wide insured plan for employee coverage, retaining 
the MBA’s for dependent coverage in seven spots and 
insured coverage elsewhere. 


~~ 


Because we felt that there should be no discrimi- 
nation among employees, the company’s share of the 
cost was applied to the employee coverages. On 
dependent coverages, the employees pay the full claim 
cost, the company absorbing administrative costs only. 
This proration of company money is not standard 
among other companies, and while we believe it to 
be fairer, many outsiders fail to comprehend what we 
did. 

Since we were a national organization, we selected 
what seemed to be a fair national rate of benefits 
for hospital coverage. We installed a $10 daily benefit, 
but on a reimbursement basis toward the cost of a 
semiprivate room. Since a plan paying benefits for 
about seventy days covered 95% to 99% of the cases, 
this seemed a sound top limit. 

Hospital extras present a problem, especially in this 
day of new drugs and treatments. We were endeavor- 
ing to cover the major portion of the cost but not 
necessarily pay for all expenses, so initially we selected 
a $100 extra as a maximum. 

To help where help is needed the most, we added 
catastrophe insurance this past fall. We now pay 
757% of the next $2,000 of extra hospital costs and 
the employee pays 25%. This injects a catastrophe 
coverage in the area where catastrophe can strike. 
It also injects a co-insurance feature, inasmuch as 
the employee bears a portion of the cost. This is, in 
my opinion, a necessary adjunct in today’s medical 
plans. 

I take strong issue with those who advocate pre- 
payment plans covering 100% of hospital and medi- 
cal expenses. For the average person, a plan should 
help him on the heavier costs, with a personal budget 
for moderate medical costs. Many prepayment plans 
have attempted to inject a full-payment basis into 
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their thinking. Until we can get the covered perso: 
as well as hospitals and doctors, to realize that t 
purpose of a prepayment plan is to absorb or b 
for the major expenses, the costs of our ins 
plans will continue to reach the astronomical co 
they are presently achieving. In other words, wh 
we realize that the employees must absorb part 
the cost, and bargain on the cost of the hospital 
medical service, then the costs of the benefits will k 
come somewhat stabilized and the present neve 
ending increases in benefits may reach a sensil 
ceiling. 

Our plan provides a surgical schedule of $175, 
schedule we believe to be sound. As you know, the 
are a number of different schedules. Some so-call 
$200 schedules even cost less than a sound $1 
schedule. We tried to select a schedule that was sou: 
from the standpoint of the average employee a. 
fair to doctors who serve our employees. 

There are employees and doctors who feel t 
schedule is deficient in specific items, but we expla 
that it is on established averages. Where speciali 
perform operations, a schedule may not cover the f 
charge, but it will cover most of the cost. Tl 
schedule, on the average, pays about 75% of the to! 
surgical fees. 

This year we added a physician’ s attendance- 
hospital benefit for employees in the hospital, w 
are not necessarily undergoing surgery. Thus th 
also would receive help in the payment of docto 
bills, just as surgical patients receive reimburseme 
for surgical fees. 


al 


Incidentally, on this subject, the various physicia 
attendance benefits should be closely examined wh 
you consider costs. The in-hospital benefits are co 
trollable and as a result are within reason. Howev 
attendance in the home or office is wide open, @! 
about nine times more expensive than the in-hospil 
benefits. I have serious doubts if it is a benefit th 
should be handled through a prepayment plan an 
way. I consider it an item largely subject to the in 
vidual’s own budget, unless the costs are incurT 
on a heavily concentrated and extended basis. 

Finally, we have a maternity benefit—$150 1 
normal birth, in lieu of other benefits. Maternity ber 
fits can be very expensive if you have a fair share 
female employees. And it can be argued that pre 
nancy is not a real emergency and hence should n 
be covered. Many MBA’s, where employees a 
minister their own money, exclude maternity benef 
or include only a small allowance. We had a 8 
experience with a plan having too generous benefi 
Our costs exceeded premiums by some $40,000 a yee 

A new maternity feature was added this year whi 
is an experiment. If there are complications at bir 
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‘i ulting in a hospital stay of over ten days, we pay 


Wsular hospital benefits for every day after the first 
1. Before we provided this benefit, we checked with 
of our MBA’s which had been experimenting 
this area, and also checked the records of certain 
pitals to see what was involved. 

plan, as I indicated, is contributory. However, 
£% of our people belong, indicating it is sound. 
Four final points are important, I believe: 


Sel al 


i . There should be good liaison between the com- 


’ jmy and the hospitals and doctors to make the plan 
, @suecess—benefit and cost-wise. 


sy 2. Control statistics are desirable to spot bad 
 @erations at different locations. One location of ours, 
r example, has exceeded gross premium by over 50% 
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while the other locations are in the general neighbor- 
hood of gross premium. We are still attempting to 
locate the cause. These statistics are part of the regu- 
lar and continuing supervision desirable where so 
much money is now being invested. 


8. Medical coverages should be separately set up 
from pension or other benefit plans. Nor should we 
attempt to cover permanent disabilities by a plan 
essentially designed to meet temporary disabilities. 


4. Programs, whether contributory or noncontribu- 
tory, require regular promotion so that people will 
know of the benefits and appreciate what is being 
done, and will utilize the plan when they need it. 


In conclusion, I would like to reiterate that the 
soaring benefits and costs of our hospital and medical 
plans will continue to rise until the members realize 
that they are bearing a portion of the cost. 


Written Standards for Recreation Support 


Should a company subsidize a bowling team or a 
» (mg pong tournament? And how about an employee 
be club? 
Written standards can be of great help to a com- 
any in determining which recreation activities it will 
port according to the experience of the Michigan 
ell Telephone Company. This company sponsors a 
rogram diversified in character, including sports, 
ial, charitable and service projects carried on by 
any employee clubs. 
| | To give fair and equitable assistance to all of the 
; mh an interdepartmental activities committee 


as formed four years ago. It is made up of a repre- 
, pntative from the personnel staff of each depart- 

aent. Company policy leaves the leadership of rec- 
ation activities to employees, but if a group needs 
mpany financial assistance, instructors or materials, 
mpany mail service, stenographic or printing serv- 
ce, bulletin board or meeting space, use of projection 
quipment or the public address system, the commit- 
lee lends a hand. 
f In order to obtain committee assistance, all activi- 
es must be submitted to the committee for approval. 
e standards for acceptance are as follows: 


ed, They must be recreational or educational in nature, 
in which participation tends to identify the employee 
with the group. 

“2. Activities must meet acceptable standards of health 
and safety. 
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“3. They must not be in the field of the participants’ job 
training. 

“4, They must not conflict with company regulations or 
be contrary to law. 

“5. There must be no source of personal profit to em- 
ployees participating. 

“6. It must have no unfavorable effect on the company’s 
public relations. 

“7, Any cost of the activities must be reasonable to the 
company and to the employee. 

“8. Generally, participation in activities will be limited 
to telephone employees. It is recognized that some 
activities require audience participation or other par- 
ticipants and it is not intended that these people 
should be excluded. 

“9. Community facilities for educational and recreational 
programs will be used where feasible. 

“10. An important factor in determining the extent of 
company support of an activity will be the practices 
of other industries in the same or comparable com- 
munities.” 


G. E. Adventures for Youth 


Teen-age youngsters of employees in the Schenec- 
tady plant of General Electric get “Adventures 
Ahead,” a thirty-two-page color magazine, free upon 
request. Cartoons, photographs and text tell the 
younger set the story of General Electric, its products, 
employee relationships, and of teen-age life in Sche- 
nectady. 
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The New BLS Consumer Price Index 


HE GOVERNMENT?’S new consumer price in- 

dex is the product of a three-year revision pro- 
gram. The index, prepared by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, measures changes in the prices of goods and 
services purchased by urban wage-earner and clerical- 
worker families. It has undergone considerable re- 
styling in order to achieve two primary objectives: 
adjustment to current buying habits; and improve- 
ment in measuring national urban price changes. 

The new series is similar to the old series when 
assessed from a theoretical standpoint, but it differs 
from the old on three main counts. (See table.) First, 
a new sample of cities was selected which will better 
measure price changes for the nation as a whole. Sec- 
ond, a new “market basket” or weighting pattern, 
based on the 1950 survey of consumer expenditures, 
was introduced and the list of items expanded. And 
third, a new base period was adopted in order to 
facilitate comparison with other government series. 

To understand this complex statistic, one must rec- 
ognize the difference between a cost of living index and 
a consumer price index. Cost of living may be defined 
as the sum total of the costs (quantities times prices) 
to consumers of the goods and services they buy. In 
order to measure the change in the urban cost of 
living, therefore, it would be necessary to measure the 
quantities of goods bought at each period as well as 
their prices—a procedure which has up to now proved 
too costly and time consuming to be practicable. 

A consumer price index, on the other hand, is de- 
signed only to measure the change in price of a fixed 
list of goods and services, and consequently does not 
reflect shifts in spending habits. A consumer price 
index does not give a comparison of price levels be- 
tween cities but measures only the price change in 
each city since the base year. Hence it is correct to 
say that prices have risen more in city A in a given 
period than in city B, but incorrect to conclude that 
it costs more to live in city A or that the price level 
in city A is higher than in city B. 


USE OF THE INDEX 


Demand for a consumer price index became acute 
in World War I when a measure of the real value of 
the worker’s wage dollar was urgently needed to aid 
in the settlement of wage disputes. The recent prac- 
tice of formally tying wages to’ a consumer price 
index has reemphasized the need for a reliable and 
up-to-date index which will continue to be a valid 


measure of the wage dollar’s purchasing power. 

Consumer price indexes have also been employ 
to measure general economic activity, the degree 
inflation or deflation, and to adjust long-term bt 
ness contracts. All of these uses, however, have be 
subordinated in the new index to its primary functi 
—its use in wage negotiation. 


CITY COVERAGE 


In order to measure price changes more adequat 
in urban centers, the composition of the city sam) 
has undergone considerable change. The “old” ser 
was based on local indexes (all commodities) — 
thirty-four cities of which ten were surveyed montt 
and twenty-four quarterly. (Food prices were ¢ 
lected monthly in fifty-six cities.) 

The new city sample has been selected on the ba 
of the descriptive characteristics of income ley 
population density, climate, and, for the smaller citi 
distance from a marketing center. Cities were chos 
so that no one characteristic would be given und 
importance. They were divided into the followi 
population groupings: 1 million and over; 240,000 
1 million; 30,000 to 240,000; and 2,500 to 30,000. 
the revised index, each city has been assigned a weig 
proportionate to the total population of cities in 
size class, excepting the twelve cities with over 1 m 
lion population.t These cities are given weights p 
portionate to their own populations. 

The new index covers twenty so-called “large” cit 
and twenty-six smaller cities. No separate indexes ¥ 
be compiled for any of the twenty-six smaller citi 
but price changes .will be incorporated in the natiol 
average. The larger of these twenty-six cities will 
priced four times a year; the smaller, three tim 
Indexes for five of the twenty large cities will be co: 
puted on a monthly basis, fifteen on a quarterly ba: 

The broader sample of cities meant, inevitably, th 
barring an increase in funds, certain cities in the ¢ 
series had to be sacrificed to the new selection. | 
though it is unfortunate that many useful price ser 
were discontinued, the new sample of cities is beti 
able to reflect the urban price change of the count 


THE WEIGHTING PATTERN 


The weighting pattern for the BLS index is bas 
on a 1950 survey of family spending habits in ninet 
one cities as well as six other cities that had be 


1 Northeastern New Jersey is classed as one area. 
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‘veyed in 1947-1949. Surveys of this type, con- 
2ted in 1917-1919 and 1934-1936, had provided index 
sights for earlier periods. The weighting of the 
‘erim Index (official index for 1950-1952) was esti- 
sted from seven cities surveyed between 1947 and 
19. 

The necessity of weighting items in a consumer price 
e arises from the lack of relationship between the 
& of the item and the item’s importance in the 
inily budget. If no weighting pattern were used, the 
” change of infrequently bought but expensive 


Ea 


ims would be given undue importance in the index. 
‘r example, milk and bread, very important items in 
voily spending, have relatively “small” prices com- 
jred with refrigerators and stoves. 
The so-called “market basket” or weighting pattern 
i the index is composed of items selected according 
) their relative importance in the total actual family 
eed This type of weighting pattern is often con- 
sed with artificial “budgets,” which are largely based 
)) estimates of how people “ought to” spend their 
syney to achieve a particular goal. The index market 
sket, in contrast, reflects how families actually 
i nd their money. 

he index weighting pattern is fixed at the level 
‘living at the time of the expenditure survey. Any 
‘ange in level occurring after the expenditure survey 
not recorded in the index. 
Since the purpose of the index is to measure price 
janges of goods and services purchased by wage- 
‘rner and clerical-worker families, the weighting is 
ised upon the spending habits of this particular pop- 
‘ation group. Those included in the sample are: 


“families of two or more persons living in the 3,000 towns, 
cities and suburbs of the United States, ranging in popula- 
ition from small cities of 2,500 people to New York City. 
The heads of these families are wage earners or salaried 
clerical workers, including craftsmen, factory workers, 
laborers, clerks, sales and service workers (except domestic 
service workers) .” + 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF 1950 


|The year 1950 saw abnormal consumer buying, due 
jostly to the buying spree accompanying the onset 
| hostilities in Korea. The purchase of television sets 
‘as especially high in some cities because of the estab- 
shment of new broadcasting stations. Because of the 
nusually high purchase rate in 1950 for automobiles 
d television sets, these expenditures in the study 
‘ere adjusted to make them more representative of 
prmal buying. 

In summary, BLS states that the weighting is an 
stimate of the goods and services bought by .. . 
ue wage-earner and clerical-worker families] in 


] 


52 to use, replace, and add to their possessions to 
p up their 1952 level of living.” ? 


ee 
|)* BLS, The Consumer Price Index, January, 1953, p. 1. 
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NEW ITEMS IN THE NEW INDEX 


The 1950 expenditure survey confirmed the changes 
in spending habits since the mid-Thirties indicated 
by earlier surveys (1947-1949). The increase in the 
total number of items is due primarily to the greater 
variety of goods and services purchased today by 
working families, in contrast to earlier periods. A rise 
in real family income and the ever-expanding variety 
of items available to the consumer have made this 
possible. 

Since the cost of pricing every item bought by fam- 
ilies would be prohibitive, “imputation” is employed.® 
This makes it possible to measure price change with 
sufficient accuracy, without collecting prices for all 
goods and services. The expenditures of unpriced com- 
modities are added to the expenditures of items priced. 
This imputation is done on the basis of similarities 
of price fluctuation and other relationships among 
items and groups of items. These related items are 
commonly termed “price families.” A number of aux- 
iliary surveys have been made by the BLS to deter- 
mine the “price family.” Items are first selected on the 
basis of their importance in the total budget, and sec- 
ondly, as representative of groups whose prices have 
shown similarity of fluctuation in the past. 

The only change in concept in the new classifica- 
tion of these goods and services is the treatment of 
home purchase as a consumer durable, where before 
it was classified as an investment. Restaurant meals, 
used cars, and home repair services, which were for- 
merly imputed, will be priced for the new index. 


COMPONENTS 


The relative importance of components (prelimi- 
nary) in the new index is: 


Food 30.1% Medical care 4.7% 
Housing 32.0 Personal care i) 
Apparel 9.7 Reading and recreation 5.4 


Transportation 11.0 Other goods and 


services 5.0 


This new set of component indexes gives a more 
detailed picture of retail price fluctuation than the old. 
Food and apparel are the only components that have 
retained their former composition. A major change 
was made in the composition of the housing index 
which now includes expenditures for rent, the pur- 
chase price of a house, fuel (including gas, electricity 
and refrigeration) , housefurnishings, household opera- 
tions and home maintenance. 

The “old” miscellaneous index has been broken up 
and the internal structure changed somewhat. The 
previous subgroups will now be published as separate 


2 Ibid. 

3JImputation is a method of stots item expenditures for 
unpriced items to priced items on the basis of assumed or observed 
similarity of price fluctuation. The index weight for the priced item 
is increased, therefore, by the amount of the expenditure for the 
unpriced item. 
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indexes because of their increased importance. The 
new indexes are transportation (which covers auto- 
mobiles and public transportation), a medical care 
index, a personal care index (including toilet articles 
and beauty shop and barber services) , a reading and 
recreation index (including radio and television) and 
a group called other goods and services, composed of 
tobacco products, alcoholic beverages, and miscellane- 
ous services. 


NEW BASE 


Probably the change in the index first noticed by 
index users was the new base—1947-1949 = 100. This 
was done on the recommendation of the Office of 
Statistical Standards of the Bureau of the Budget, 


; 


in order to establish a common base for governmen | 
series. ‘ | 

In earlier periods, government series had no m 
mon base, necessitating a change of base when com 
parisons were made. The new base is independent oO. 
the 1952 expenditure and pricing base and is simply | 
numerical relationship which can be switched arith 
metically from one point in time to another. Both thi 
percentage change from time to time and the shape 0, 
the plotted curve of the index are unaltered. 


PRICES AND QUALITY 


i 


eration of techniques for maintaining a constant qual 
ity. Since the index is designed to measure pric 


Comparison of BLS New and Old Series 


OLD 


City Coverage: 


$4 large cities; 56 for food 


i 
| 
A discussion of index methods necessitates eS 
| 


46 cities (2,500 population to NYC) 


Base Date: 


1935-89 = 100 


Basis of Weighting Pattern: 


From 1984-86 survey of money disbursements of wage earners 
and clerical workers in 42 cities. 


Two or more person families. 


At least one member worked at least 1,008 hours spread over 
86 weeks during the survey year. 


Families with annual incomes between $500 (chief earner at least 
$300) to $2,000 for chief earner (or less than $200 during any 
one month). No more than % of income could be from interest, 
dividends, etc. 


No relief families, direct or work, were included. 


Group Indezes: 
Food Food 
Rent Housing 
Apparel Apparel 
Housefurnishings Transportation 
Fuel Medical care 


Miscellaneous goods and services 


| 1947-49 = 100 


| 
Coverage by Family Size, Occupation and Income: 
| 


From 1950 survey of consumer expenditures (91 cities) adjuste 
to reflect the 1952 expenditure pattern (and 6 cities surveye 
from 1947-1949) . 


Two or more person families. 


The major portion of the income of the family head must be frot 
employment as a wage earner or salaried clerical worker. 


Family income under $10,000 after taxes. No lower limit, excep. 
that no families were included that did not have income frot 
wages or salaries. 


No exclusion for relief as such. 


Personal care 
Recreation and educatiou 
Other goods and services 


Number of Items: gif 


Total 200 Total Approx. 300 
Food 51 Food 90 
Rent 37,000 dwellings Rent 32,000 dwellings 7 
Apparel 62 Apparel 75 4 
Housefurnishings 25 Housefurnishings 35 


A | 
Fuel 10 Fuel 10 ; 
Miscellaneous 51 Miscellaneous 90 ] 


Source; Adapted from Bureau of Labor Statistics, “The Revised Consumer Index,” December, 1952 (preliminary). : 
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he formula used in the index is the one commonly 
ud by regularly computed indexes of this type.* 
hough other formulas have been suggested, most 
these, while mathematically giving a more accurate 

asure of price change from time to time, are ruled 
« for practical reasons because of the lengthy com- 
ytations required. 

The present formula, an adaptation of the Laspayres 
tmula, assumes that quantities are constant over 
ine and the accuracy of the measure of current price 
jnge will vary with the degree of difference between 
rent spending habits and those incorporated in the 
ilex weighting diagram. In use, greater importance 


| is 
| = z jaPpi-’ ao 
ae wna (| 


Zqap i-1 
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Notes on After-Hours Education Plans 


For the second time since inaugurating its educa- 
nal refund plan, Esso Standard Oil Company has 
sreased the amount of financial aid given employees. 
scause of rising college fees, a new maximum was set. 
lis represents a 50% increase over the previous 
aximum. 

Under its plan now, the company reimburses the 


ata for two thirds of the cost of tuition and 


istration fees in any academic year up to a maxi- 
of $225. The course must have been completed 
ecessfully. 


% * ae 


The after-ho-’rs education program of the Common- 
salth Edison Company has reached a forty-year 
ilestone. Through the four decades, there have been 
er 45,000 enrollments in classes designed to make 
aployees better fitted for their jobs and keep them 
ll informed about the company. In recent years, 
isiness and technical courses have been supplemented 
th others not directly related to the job, such as 
\otography, home decoration and gardening. 

In addition to courses offered by the company, em- 
oyees who study in outside schools can get assistance 
rough the company’s tuition-refund plan. Com- 
onwealth Edison has had long experience with this 
pe of educational assistance, too, having started its 
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accrues to items whose prices have increased more 
than average while a lesser relative importance goes to 
those whose prices have declined. These are the reasons 
for remeasuring the market basket. 


TAXES AND THE NEW INDEX 


BLS has retained its previous policy on taxes—a 
policy of including only payments to government for 
definable goods and services and payments necessary 
for the acquisition or “permissive use” of goods and 
services. Income taxes or assessments which can be 
considered savings or insurance are automatically 
excluded. However, payments to government for 
garbage disposal and utilities, and licenses, are in- 
cluded as well as sales or use taxes. No adequate 
method has yet been proposed by which taxes other 
than those related directly to goods or services can be 
fitted into the index. 


OutveE E. VauGHAN 
Statistical Division 
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plan in 1925. Employees may obtain payments of 
65% of their tuition upon completion of approved 
courses. 


Cash Accompanies Pins in Service Recognition 


Cash awards have been added to insignia in the 
revised service award plan of the General Tire and 
Rubber Company. In addition to a ruby-set pin, em- 
ployees with fifteen years’ service now receive $100. 
Twenty-five year employees receive $200 in addition 
to a diamond pin; those with thirty-five years’ service, 
$300 with a two-diamond pin. Those who have been 
with the company forty-five years receive $400 with 
a three-diamond pin. The award plan begins with 
recognition of five years of service. 


Operation Golf 


Free golf training for employees is sponsored by two 
companies, The National Cash Register Company and 
Esso Standard Oil Co., at Baton Rouge. Professionals 
instruct golfers of varying aptitudes in all techniques 
of the sport. 

The Esso Golf Clinic, a project of the recently or- 
ganized Esso Golf Association, provides seven lessons 
under professional instruction. Families, as well as em- 
ployees, participate in the National Cash Register 
instruction. 


Employees Handle Restaurant Complaints 


A committee explains policy to fellow employees 
under this company’s plan 


ISUNDERSTANDINGS and occasions for 
“gripes” about employee eating arrangements 
can arise from very minor causes. Why, for example, 
do macaroni and cheese grace the luncheon menu so 
frequently? Or why aren’t mustard, catsup and other 
condiments always available in the dining room? 
What has proved to be a very effective method of 
clearing up misunderstandings of this kind is the 
plan adopted by the Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. There, 
by means of a restaurant committee, employees help 
to explain to other employees company practices re- 
lating to the serving of meals. The committee also 
helps to communicate employee thinking to manage- 
ment. 


THE COMMITTEE—ITS MEMBERSHIP AND PURPOSE 


The committee includes seven employees. Four are 
from the unionized clerical group (one of the four 
is the union president); three are from the manage- 
ment group. Two of the latter are supervisors and 
the third member from management, who serves as 
committee chairman, is the assistant personnel di- 
rector. 

A letter from the company vice-president invited 
the members to serve on the committee and outlined 
the purpose of the group as follows: 


“To act in an advisory capacity to the restaurant 
management and through periodic meetings to: 

“1. Communicate employee thinking to the restaurant 
management. 

“9. Bring about better understanding of restaurant 
problems by employees. 

“3. Bring about better understanding of company ob- 
jectives in serving a noon luncheon. 

“4, Be a clearing house for problems of all types 
which relate to the restaurant. 

“5. Be representative of the employees of the company 
(not to place undue emphasis on personal likes or dis- 
likes) . 

“6. Make recommendations to the restaurant manage- 
ment after consideration of all phases of a problem.” 


The letter also included a paragraph explaining 
the company’s purpose in serving a noon meal to the 
employees. 


“You, I am sure, are aware of the fact that the com- 
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pany, in serving a noon luncheon to its employees, want 
to have this meal looked upon as a valuable benefit. W. 
want to serve a luncheon which is nutritionally balance, 
and acceptable to the largest possible number of a 
people.” 


HOW THE COMMITTEE OPERATES 


Since its organization, the group has met approxi 
mately ten times, with the restaurant manager at 
tending the meetings. As a result, there is now | 
better understanding of the problems involved ij 
large feeding operations. And, on the other hand, th 
restaurant manager has made certain changes in hi) 
procedures and menus which were found to be im 
portant to employees. 


Reports to Employees 


The committee makes occasional reports to em 
ployees. One month, for example, a page in the com 
pany publication was devoted to discussing question 
about restaurant practices that were frequently aske) | 
by employees. There was no stinting on the answer 
Sometimes the employees got more than they aske\. 
for. They learned, for example, not only why they ar 
served pie on Friday but received some good pie 
making tips at the same time. 

Following are questions and answers which wer 
printed at that time: | 

Question: Why is it not possible to have condiment 
on the table every day? 

Answer: In preparation of our meals, the restauran |: 
adds just enough seasoning to bring out the natura)» 
flavors of the foods. Certain foods require the addei), 
zest of a condiment to be more palatable, hence mustati | 
is provided for corned beef, and catsup accompanies i H 
fish. 

It has been requested that mustard, catsup and vine 
find a permanent place on our tables. However, desirabl 
as this might be, such a practice is impractical from th} 
standpoint of limited kitchen space and extra work in . 
volved. ' 

Suppose mustard, catsup and vinegar were providel 
on each table. This would involve three glass dispenser) 
for each table, or 216 dispensers. It would also involv | 
daily placement on the tables, daily removal from table 
and overnight storage. For purposes of cleanliness ami) 
sanitation, dispensers are emptied and sterilized daily. 

With our present physical setup, it is impossible - ; 
carry out this suggestion. : 
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Question: Why do we so frequently have pie on Friday? 
Answer: Pie, the way we bake it, takes more time to 
orepare than any other dessert. All other desserts can 
ve prepared and served on the same day. 

The best pies are baked with dough which has been 
Be chilled under refrigeration. The chilling and sudden 
neat makes a tender, flaky crust. 
| So, to make our pies, we mix the crust on one day; 
chill the mixture overnight, weigh, roll out, and set each 
crust in the pie tin the next day; allow two more days 
Ft chilling, and fill and bake the pie on the fifth day. 
t is convenient to stretch this process over five consecu- 
ive days, starting on Monday and ending on Friday. 


| 


Question: Why do we have baked macaroni and cheese 
> often? 

| Answer: This question tempts us to tell the whole story 
of how the serving of certain meals is rotated and the 
experience we have had in introducing new recipes. 

| We think that the best measures of acceptance of a 
meal are the number of people who come up to eat, the 


amount of food eaten and the amount remaining at the 
“} 


close of the serving day. Studies on the basis of these 
points have shown greatest employee acceptance of cer- 
tain meals. We have just about arrived at the point 
where we are rotating the serving of these meals on a 
‘rather regular basis, with variation based only upon cur- 
rent availability of the ingredients. This, we think, 
giving employees what they want, and what they like, 
when we are able to purchase the necessary ingredients 
in the volume required. 

As to the number of times that macaroni and cheese 
fhas been served in the past twelve-month period, here 
is a tabulation listing it in connection with several other 
‘acceptable dishes: 


Macaroni and Cheese .................. 8 times 
iriednishyy eerie: Pest. kohi occ. d. 11 times 
FROASU i CCl Mee BEM os chs <ciescisk. 18 times 
JEyA vol S cay 5:2 ap Sn ae ee 11 times 


Question: How about having Swiss steak? 
Answer: It’s coming—watch the menus! 


THE COMMITTEE IS MADE PERMANENT 


When the restaurant committee was set up, it was 
a a year’s trial basis. It became a permanent com- 
RG however, in December, 1952, at the comple- 
‘bn of its first year of activity. 

\Committee appointments will be for two-year 
rms. Each year, two employees will be designated 
ly the union to fill two-year terms, and each year 
ae member of management will be appointed to fill 
‘two-year term. This rotation system will find three 
«perienced members serving each year with three 
tw members. With approval of both union and 
Janagement members, the seventh committee mem- 
tr, who is the assistant personnel director, will con- 
jnue as chairman on a permanent basis. 


bw the Idea Originated 


|The restaurant committee is modeled after the 
‘nployees’ recreation committee, which was set up in 
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1946. The recreation committee established standards 
for determining the amounts of company contributions 
to employee activities. 

The standards were originally intended only for 
committee use when determining allotments for ac- 
tivities proposed by individual employee groups. 
However, employees came to use the standards 
themselves when they set up activities. They consult 
with individual committee members who work in 
their areas. As a result of these off-the-record con- 
sultations with fellow employees, requests arrive at 
the committee meetings in such form that they re- 
quire very little discussion or modification. What has 
really been accomplished is to have nine employees 
spread throughout the office who understand and help 
formulate company policy with respect to the recrea- 
tion activities. 

The company feels -that this same thing is being 
accomplished with the restaurant committee, and 
that explanations of restaurant policies and pro- 
cedures are more likely to be accepted when they 
come from fellow employees. 


Doris M. THompson 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Personnel Briefs 


How’s Your Heart Knowledge? 


“If your heart sometimes skips a beat, is this a 
positive sign of heart disease?” 

“Should a person’s blood pressure be about the same 
when he is fifty as when he is thirty?” 

These are among the questions in “Heart Quiz,” a 
pamphlet which the American Heart Association has 
published, with the subtitle, “The Questions You Ask, 
the Answers You Should Know About Your Heart.” 
The pamphlet contains twenty questions and answers, 
and may be obtained through local American Heart 
Association affiliates. 

Other pamphlets which the association is making 
available for distribution include, “Facts About Em- 
ployment and Heart Disease,” and “These Hands Are 
Able.” 


Drive to Work Muddy—Go Home Shiny 


For a nominal fee, employees of S. C. Johnson & 
Son can have their cars washed and polished while 
they work. The company has employed a full-time car 
washer to take care of the office garage and wash com- 
pany cars. When he has time available, he works on 
cars of employees. They pay cash for the car-washing 
service. 


Briefs out 
PENSIONS AND 


$100 Million in Pension Payments 


During the past forty years, General Electric has 
paid out over $100 million in pensions. More than 
14,000 General Electric employees are now recelv- 
ing pensions. 

The company recently announced changes in its 
plan which will benefit its retired employees. Effective 
January, 1953, all pensioners who retired at normal 
retirement age after twenty-five years of accredited 
service will receive a guaranteed minimum total retire- 
ment income of $125 a month, with a lower minimum 
for less service and early retirement. 

In addition, employees who retired under the 
plan in effect before 1946 and who are receiving more 
than the applicable guaranteed minimum, will get 
the full benefit of the increase in Social Security pay- 
ments effective last fall. This adjustment has been 
made retroactive to October 1, 1952. 

Effective October 1, 1952, the company added $5 
a month to the benefits of pensioners who retired 
before they were entitled to Social Security benefits. 


Notes on Negotiated Pension Plans 


According to a survey by the United Automobile 
Workers, CIO,! 24,500 workers covered by pension 
contracts negotiated with the UAW have retired 
between March 1, 1950 and October 1, 1952. Although 
the union is endeavoring to eliminate automatic or 
compulsory retirement, 7,250 retirements were under 
these compulsory clauses. In addition, 15,700 workers 
voluntarily retired on or after age sixty-five. UAW 
estimates that 17,000 workers aged sixty-five or over 
who are covered by the union’s pension contracts 
are still on the job. Total and permanent disability 
accounted for 1,150 retirements, while 400 workers 
elected early retirement between the ages of sixty 
and sixty-five. Since March, 1950, 2,330 pensioners 
had either died or returned to active employment, 
leaving a total of 22,170 workers drawing retirement 
benefits as of October 1, 1952. 


* x * 


UAW also reports that the pension agreement 
between the union and the Automotive Tool and Die 


124,500 Retired under UAW Pensions Since 1950,” United 
Automobile Worker, January, 1953. 
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OTHER BENEFITS 


Manufacturers Association of Detroit has been revised. 
even though the agreement was to have run until 
1955. The minimum pension of $100 a month ha 
been increased to a “potential; ” $135 monthly afte 
twenty-five years’ service ($85 Social Security bene. 
fit and $2 per month per year of service under thé 
fund) . The revised plan also provides for early retire 
ment at age sixty after a minimum of ten years 
service (instead of the previous twenty-five years) 
The disability pension has been increased from $i 
to $80 a month with the minimum service requiremen} 
reduced from twenty-five to fifteen years, and the ag 
requirement of fifty-five years waived. The othe . 
change is the addition of a death benefit of $500 uy, 
the beneficiary of every pensioner. 


* * * 


Sixty-eight is the typical age at which worker » 
retire under thirteen industry-wide pension plans ly 
New York State. None of these plans require com 
pulsory retirement. In three large garment industry 
pension programs, women retire one or two year 
earlier than men. Of the approximately 300,00 { 
workers covered by these plans, about 5% were draw ™ 


ing pensions at the end of 1951.1 Ii 
it 


Pension Briefs 


The Ford Motor Company has issued a three-col [i 
booklet explaining its pension plan. This pamphlet) i 
“The Years Ahead,” is liberally decorated with ab ke 
stract drawings. An interesting feature is a hand) ‘ 
gadget for computing benefits under the Social Se! 
curity Act. 

Ford employees are also receiving retirement credi 
forms giving their future service credits toward reti 
ment, based on their service during 1952. Credit) 
cover employment after February 28, 1950, | 
the retirement plan became effective. HH 


rd 


* * * 


Consolidated Gas, Electric Light and Power Cea | 
pany of Baltimore has liberalized its pension plan 
effective March 1, 1953. If the employee is physical) | ti 


1“Retirement under Industry-wide Pension Programs Estab. 
lished through Collective Bargaining,” State of New York, D Ay 
ment of Labor, Division of Research and Statistics, Publica tion 
Number B-63, December, 1952. aie 
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ail mentally able to continue work, he will be per- 
‘ted to remain in active service until age sixty-eight. 
ien he retires his pension benefits will be actu- 


vally increased. 
A new minimum pension provision provides that 
tl: employee will receive the greater of: 


(a) $100 a month, including the full Social Se- 
| curity benefit; or 


(b) 40% of the average base pay for the last 
two years of service, including one half of 
the Social Security benefit, provided the em- 
ployee is retired at or after sixty-five years 
of age and has thirty or more years of service. 
i Adjustments in the minimum pension are 
made if the employee retires before age sixty- 
five because of disability or is retired at age 
sixty-five with less than thirty years’ service. 
In no event will the minimum be less than 
| 30% of base pay for the last two years. The 
| minimum pension provisions do not apply to 
voluntary retirements prior to age sixty-five. 


The maximum limitation on pensions has been 
wnoved. 
* * * 


i eee Steel states in its annual report to 
ployees that pension payments from January 1, 
3, to December 31, 1952, amount to $37,145,956. 
ere are now 5,787 pensioners on the rolls. 


Det CD 


* * * 


‘Mine Safety Appliance Company has boosted its 
tmimum pension from $100 to $125 a month. Eligi- 
‘ity requirements for this minimum are thirty years 
¢ service and sixty-five years of age. 


peping Employees Informed 


/Four employees of the Escanaba Paper Company, 
(msolidated subsidiary of the Mead Corporation, were 
sent guests at the Mead office in Dayton, Ohio, 
‘here they got a closeup view of the company’s profit- 
jaring retirement plan. They saw the company treas- 
ter sign a check for $1,619,411—Mead’s 1952 contri- 
lation to the profit-sharing trust. Tney also watched 
‘te calculating machines compute each employee’s 
tare of that sum and record it on the individual rec- 
¢d cards kept for each employee. 


leports on Stock Ownership Plans 


|The 1950 stock offering plan for employees of 
-astern Air Lines, Inc., was completed in November, 
452. Under this plan, 84,000 shares of capital stock 
ere bought by the employees. Approximately 60% 
‘| the workers participated in the plan, and they 
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now own and control more than 20% of the company’s 
stock. The plan, which is in effect a stock option ar- 
rangement, provided for the sale of stock at 85% 
of the highest sales price on November 10, 1950 (the 
day the prospectuses were mailed to employees). 
Employees were allowed two years in which to pay 
for the stock. They also were given the opportunity 
to cancel or reduce their subscription at any time 
and receive a cash refund of their contributions. 


* * * 


The quarterly statement of International Harvester, 
dated March 2, 1953, points out that the 1949 offer 
of 1.2 million shares of common stock to employees 
will be completed July, 1953, when the final stock 
certificates will be delivered. Approximately 12,000 
employees subscribed for about 630,000 shares. 


Bank Announces Profit Sharing Trust 


The First National Bank of Chicago announces a 
new deferred-distribution profit sharing plan, effec- 
tive January 13, 1953. The bank’s contribution to 
the plan is 20% of the net income before federal taxes 
but after deducting an amount equal to 7% of the 
bank’s capital stock, surplus and undivided profits. 
The maximum bank contribution may not exceed 
13% of the aggregate salaries paid to all participating 
employees. The resulting fund will be distributed 
to the eligible employees’ accounts in ratio to their 
salaries, but only to a maximum of 13% of the indi- 
vidual’s pay. 

The employees, who are eligible after five years 
of continuous full-time employment, will receive their 
share only in the event of retirement, incapacity, 
resignation or dismissal, or their beneficiaries in the 
case of death. 


Eastman Kodak Wage Dividend Revised 


Since 1912 the Eastman Kodak Company has 
shared its profits with employees through its wage 
dividend plan. Under the old formula, employees 
could receive a maximum of 2.75% of their total pay 
for a five-year period. The dividend pay formula al- 
lowed one half of 1% of pay for each 20 cents by which 
the common stock dividend exceeded 70 cents per 
share. No wage dividend was given on stock dividends 
above $1.80 a share. Under the revised plan, this 
ceiling is removed. Employees now also receive one 
tenth of 1% of pay for each 20 cents of stock dividend 
above $1.80. And there is no ceiling. However, the 
wage dividend on cash dividends above $1.80 a share 
increases more slowly than it does up to that point. 


F. Beatrice Browrr 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Labor Press Highlights 


FL President George Meany and CIO President 
Walter Reuther, appearing before the House 
Committee on Labor Relations, called for T-H Act 
changes. And both conceded that their demands 
amounted to “virtual repeal,” according to reports 
from the AFL News-Reporter and The CIO News. 
Mr. Meany sought twenty “substantial and far 
reaching modifications,’ reports the AFL News- 
Reporter. When asked whether the AFL wasn’t seek- 
ing virtual repeal, Mr. Meany answered, “You didn’t 
expect me to come here and ask for less than we think 
we want?” Mr. Reuther sought seven “fundamental 
improvements” i in the Taft-Hartley Act which accord- 
ing to The CIO News, would require twenty-five T-H 
amendments. When asked whether this didn’t 
amount to repeal, he responded, “To this soft indict- 
ment, we plead guilty.” 
Both the AFL and CIO presidents, according to 
their respective papers, called for the following major 
changes in the’labor law: 


1. Eliminate injunctions in labor proceedings and 
emergency disputes. In emergency disputes, Mr. 
Meany said he would place emphasis on concilia- 
tion, mediation and voluntary arbitration. He also 
called for a more precise definition of emergency 
disputes. Mr. Reuther said that emergency disputes 
of a crisis nature should be referred to Congress for 
a remedy “tailor-made to the equities of the situ- 
ation.” 

2. Permit negotiations for union shop and closed 
shop, and remove restrictions on union welfare 
funds. Mr. Meany would deny the closed shop to 
closed unions and would not permit a union with a 
closed shop contract to deny membership on racial 
or religious grounds. 

3. Allow economic strikers to vote in NLRB elec- 
tions. 

4. Drop T-H provisions allowing employers to 
sue unions. 

5. Simplify and speed up NLRB proceedings. On 
this point Mr. Meany suggested added personnel 
for the NLRB but was against the creation of an 
independent NLRB counsel. 

6. Change the free-speech-for-employers provision 


1¥For a complete analysis of Senator Taft’s proposed changes, 
see the March, 1958, Management Record, p. 69. 


SEEK “VIRTUAL REPEAL” OF T-H ACT 


of the act in order “to prevent intimidation” of ex 
ployees. 
7. Revise restrictions on boycotts. On this po r 
Mr. Meany said the law should “recognize that sub «. 
contractors and distributors are not neutrals 
should permit picketing and strikes against an 
ployer who is dealing with another employer 
has refused to bargain.” The CIO charges that the 
T-H Act bars “the traditional rights to refuse 6 
handle struck work or sweatshop-made goods.” 


8. Eliminate anticommunist affidavits. The 
position is that the noncommunist affidavit “has n 
proper place in labor relations legislation.” Ci 
Meany said he saw no benefit in extending the 
davit requirement to employers: “I don’t wa 
that indignity for myself and I don’t want it for 
employers.” 


Where AFL, CIO Differ 


On several points of the law, the CIO and A 
positions, as presented by Mr. Reuther and 
Meany, differed. Mr. Reuther, for example, called 
elimination of T-H provisions that permit “cary 
AFL craft units out of plants when a CIO indus 
union is the bargaining agent.” Mr. Meany did 
raise this point. 

On the other hand, AFL reports show that 
Meany sought changes not mentioned by 
Reuther. For example, he asked that the law 
revised to permit building trade unions to negoti 
contracts before all employees are hired. The CIO 
attacked this proposal as “legislative discriminatic 
in favor of particular unions.” 

In pressing for T-H amendments, both Mr. Mea 
and Mr. Reuther claimed the act had restricted org 
ization. As quoted in the AFL News-Reporter, 
Meany said, “Before the Wagner Act, the AFL 
organized an average of 344 new federal labor unio! 
a year. After the Wagner Act, the figure increased t 
869 in the top year. But since Taft-Hartley, the am 
nual average has dropped to 111.” Mr. Reuther, 
attempting to show that the Taft-Hartley Act h 
restricted union organization, stated that from 1 
to 1952, nonagricultural employment had increase 
from 41.4 million to 46.8 million. But, according 
Mr. Reuther, “union membership has leveled off som 
where around 16 million.” 
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Juh L. Lewis Explains UMW Economic Philosophy 


‘bp John L. Lewis, increased productivity, with labor gain- 
its share, is the basic economic policy of the United 
ie Workers. Mr. Lewis amplified his ideas in a statement 
ij ibuted abroad by the Department of State. Portions of 
‘statement, reproduced in the United Mine Workers 
onal, emphasized: 
i “Increased production and the participation by working 
sople in the economic benefits of that increase are the keys 
hat free men must use in their struggle against tyranny. 
| nd increased participation—in the economic sense of 
tter wages and higher standards of living—can come to 
he people only as a result of the creation of new values 
| ught about by increased productivity... . 
|“Since its founding in 1890, the United Mine Workers 
' { America have followed the policy that better wages and 
‘orking conditions are possible only as new efficiencies 
‘ecome operative. Because of this policy the American 
yal miner today produces seven tons of coal per man 
‘nift. Fifty years ago he produced one ton. 
'“Today he earns eighteen hundred % more than he 
d a half century ago. He works shorter hours. His 
orking conditions are safer. And he and his family are 
otected by employer-financed welfare funds based on 
é principle that the care of the human element in indus- 
ly should be, inherently, part of the cost of production. . .. 
| “But despite all these improvements American coal is 
lill, relatively, one of the cheapest commodities in our 
ponomy... . 
| “Such a policy required that the United Mine Workers 
ft America decide long years ago that it is better to have 
| half million men working in an increasingly efficient coal 
pai at good wages and high standards of living than 
have a million men working in poverty and degrada- 


” 
. 


on 


{s to men displaced by machines, Mr. Lewis points to 
industries and services that rise to take up the slack. 


ee ee 


‘umsters Win Two Big Elections 


two recent elections, the AFL Teamsters scored im- 
utant victories over CIO unions, according to reports in 
‘> International Teamster. In Newark, the Teamsters 
‘eated the CIO Brewery Workers who for eighteen months 
“il been trying to supplant them as bargaining agent in 
‘breweries. In Minneapolis, the Teamsters won. an 8,000- 


a 
wo local from the CIO Electrical Workers. 

Operation Newark,” says the Teamster was the first 
Woonstration of President Dave Beck’s new national or- 
®iizing policy whereby the entire support and resources of 
international union are placed behind the efforts of any 
‘cal union. The CIO Brewery Workers Union had made 
Tensive efforts to win the “outside” workers in six Newark 
‘iweries over an eighteen-month period. 

In the final weeks before the February NLRB election, 
«| Brewery Worker reports that more than fifty CIO repre- 
“jtatives were active in the campaign. Mr. Beck countered 
naming a “task force” of forty Teamster representatives 
im eastern and New England locals who worked under a 
-man board of strategy to defeat the Brewery Workers. 
Te Teamsters won the election by a total vote of 3,491 to 
33. \> 
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No Teamster organizing campaign was necessary in 
Minneapolis. The IUE-CIO News reports that the switch of 
its 8,000-member unit was engineered by the local’s business 
agent. The IUE suspended the officers and charter of the 
Minneapolis-Honeywell local. But an NLRB election fol- 
lowed in which the employees voted for the Teamsters, 
4,804 to 12, according to the AFL News-Reporter. 


McDonald Reaffirms Steelworkers Unity with ClO 


Rumors that the CIO Steelworkers were flirting with an 
AFL affiliation were “categorically denied” by Steelworker 
President David J. McDonald, according to The CIO News. 
Concerning reports that he had met with AFL officials on 
possible affiliation, Mr. McDonald stated: 

“T have met with the AFL in this manner. I recently went 
in to a restaurant and one of the waiters who is an AFL 
member said to me, ‘Hi you Dave,’ and he found me a 
seat. That is the extent of my meeting with the AFL.” 


CIO for Public Ownership of Atomic Energy 


The CIO has reaffirmed its pledge to fight for public own- 
ership of atomic energy, reports The CIO News. The CIO’s 
position, as stated by Chemical Workers union President 
Elwood Fisher, emphasizes that atomic resources were dis- 
covered and developed at the taxpayers’ expense and should 
not be turned over to private interests. Mr. Fisher, as re- 
ported by The CIO News, also expressed the fear that “if 
atomic energy were in the hands of private industry, the 
security check would be used as a union-busting device.” 


Labor Paper Folds 


Labor. Forum, a thirty-four-year-old AFL weekly pub- 
lished in Evansville, Indiana, last month discontinued 
publication. The paper, which was owned and controlled by 
the Evansville Central Labor Union, AFL, reported that it 
had weathered the depression but couldn’t cope with “labor’s 
lush years.” It attributed suspension to: 

e Rising costs of material and labor 

e@ Failure of many AFL unions to contribute financial 

support 

© General lack of interest in labor activities during times 

of steady employment and top wages 

@ Competition from national and state labor publications 

that had grown as unions’ prestige grew. 


Seek to Organize 50,000 Tobacco Workers 


The Tobacco Workers Division of the CIO Brewery 
Workers recently met to map “long-range plans” to organize 
an estimated 50,000 cigar and tobacco workers, reports The 
CIO News. The Tobacco Division of the Brewery Workers 
Union, with 5,000 members, is largely composed of industrial 
unions and locals that seceded. from the Food, Tobacco and 
Agricultural Workers Union when it was evicted from the 
CIO. The organizing conference, according to the News, 
also decided to establish an educational course and set up a 
central service agency for all Tobacco locals. 
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Truman Library Gets $250,000 Gift 


Checks totaling $250,000 were presented by the CIO and 
the United Steelworkers, CIO, to the fund for construction 
of the Truman Library at Grandview, Missouri, reports 
The Cincinnati Sun (CIO). The CIO executive board 
authorized the CIO’s gift of $150,000. The Steelworker 
contribution of $100,000 had been pledged by Philip Murray 
before he died. 


IBEW Again Seeks Telephone Unit 


A new organizing campaign has been opened by the AF'L’s 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers among 
11,500 traffic department employees of the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Company, according to the AFL News-Reporter. The 
IBEW aim is to supplant the CIO’s Communications Work- 
ers of America as bargaining agent for the group. In August, 
1951, the IBEW lost an NLRB election to the CWA. But 
since then, IBEW claims that enough members have sought 
AFL affiliation to warrant another try. Employees of the 


Trends in 
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company’s plant department are already represented by " , 
IBEW. & 
The IBEW had also sought-representation at the M i 
chusetts plant of the Western Electric Company. But the!’ 
Communications Workers of America, according to a 
news report, defeated the IBEW by a vote of 1,349 to 79 
The CIO claims that this is the tenth straight victory over |” 
the IBEW in its attempts to gain entry into the telephagy 
field. be 


Agr 


Steelworkers Win Election at Fairless Works 


In a consent election held at the Fairless Works of US| "' 
Steel, 761 employees voted for the CIO Steelworkers Union, |*’ 
nineteen against, reports Steel Labor. When the plant is in |" 
full production, there will be 7,000 employees i in the bargiile 
ing unit, according to the Steel union’s estimates. Contract _ 
negotiations are scheduled for the near future. zi 


Harowp Sricritz 
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LABOR RELATIONS : 


Contract Protects Imprisoned Employees 


An employee’s imprisonment for an offense not con- 
nected with his employment does not mean the auto- 
matic termination of his employment and seniority, 
according to a CIO Steelworkers’ contract with a 
midwestern steel company. The contract says instead 
that the union and company representatives shall 
confer and decide whether or not he is worthy of con- 
tinued employment. If the union and company fail 
to agree on the disposition of his case, the company 
shall decide. 

If the employee is not satisfied with the disposition 
of his case, he may file a grievance to be processed in 
accordance with the procedure in suspension and dis- 
charge cases, the final step of which is arbitration. 

An official of the company explains that this clause 
“does little more than reduce to contract terms the 
informal practices likely to be followed.” Incidents 
leading to imprisonment, he explains, may be any- 
thing from a minor case of misfortune to a major law 
infraction. The employee may be imprisoned from 
one day to several years. Depending upon the length 
of the sentence, this may cause the company a minor 
inconvenience or a serious and costly problem involv- 
ing seniority. 

Therefore the company official says that the cir- 
cumstances and facts in each case need to be consid- 
ered carefully in an attempt to reach a decision which 
is fair to all concerned—the guilty employee, other 


employees who have related job rights, and the em- 
ployer. He says that his company considers the th 
pertinent questions involved to be: ! 
e “Can the guilty employee be considered to have quit | 
his job on the theory that he is personally responsible for 
the act which made him unavailable for the duties which) » 
he is hired to perform?” He says that “many unions and 
some arbitrators think that to quit an employee must elect | 
to do so, which he does not do if prevented from worlds) 
because of imprisonment.” We 
e “Ts the employer justified i in discharging the worker? | 
The company official says “many union representatives, 
claim that such an act amounts to the employer unfairly 
adding to the penalty which has been and can only be i 
given properly by the trial agency. i 
e “In what cases and for what periods of such absence, — 
pon other employees be expected to upgrade to fill the © 
vacancy on a temporary basis rather than permanent © 
assignment, and how long should such decisions be 4 x 
layed?” I 


In the past, any company decision involving im- Ne 
prisoned employees had brought complaints from the 
union. 

When negotiating its new contract, the compas 
thought it advisable to secure a clause wherein t 
union and the employer will jointly review the f 
in each case and agree on what should be done. Hit 
company felt that even when no agreement is a : 
and the company announces its decision unilater 
a complaint by the union must be made promptly ai 
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{) accordance with contract provisions to avoid in- 
finite delay. The advantage of this clause, accord- 
is to the company, is that it states what shall be 
ne and requires that it be done with reasonable 
omptness. The company believes that it is best to 
ive at a decision when a man is first sentenced 
cause “proper decisions are more likely when the 
cts are fresh and that many complications may be 
vercome by avoiding unnecessary delay.” 
; o date the company has had only a few cases sub- 
to this new clause and they have all been settled 
jy agreement by the interested parties: the employee 
volved the union and the employer. The company 
ls that further experience is necessary to disclose 
je actual value of the provision. 
The clause on the effect of an employee’s imprison- 
rst reads as follows: 
i 


“Effect of Imprisonment 

“Tf an employee be convicted of and imprisoned for an 
alleged offense not connected with his employment so that 
he is unable to perform the work for which he was em- 
ployed, his employment shall not automatically thereby 
be terminated and his seniority and continuous service 
|shall not automatically thereby be broken, but as soon as 
practicable, the representative of the union and of the 
jeorporation shall confer to determine whether the em- 
\ployee’s employment shall be terminated and his seniority 
‘and continuous service broken by such imprisonment, or 
jwhether some other disposition of the matter shall be 
|made, as justice and the circumstances of the case may 
‘require. The disposition of each such case shall be made 
jupon the basis of whether, on the employee’s record and 
the nature of his offense, he is worthy of continued em- 
ployment or not. Should the corporation and the union 
| be unable to agree upon the disposition of such employee’s 
case, then the corporation shall make such disposition 
| thereof as it shall deem just; provided, that if the employee 
| believes such disposition of his case to be unjust, he may 
file a grievance, which shall be disposed of as provided in 
| section 10 of this agreement.” 


Vhite Paper on a Strike 


To give a clear story of the eighty-seven-day Har- 
lester strike, the International Harvester Company 
vublished in booklet form a “white paper” of the 
trike entitled “The Unstoppable.”! Its purpose, as 
tated in its foreword, is to tell “the story of how 
-\merican working people, misrepresented by a radical 
-nion leadership, ultimately refused to be bullied or 
I riven; how they took matters into their own hands 
nd bent a powerful, well-financed group of union 
‘nasters to their will... . 

‘The story concerns the 2,000 supervisors who con- 
nued to work and the 8,000 employees who went 
yack to work during the strike of the Farm Equip- 
<The Unstoppable, the Story of the Harvester Strike” (August 


‘|1-November 15, 1952) published by the International Harvester 
y, 180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Ilinois. 
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ment Workers Union (FE-UE), a union ousted by 
the CIO of communist domination. It gives the 
background of the strike, it details the communist 
issue, it outlines the threats, coercion, violence, and 
vandalization of the homes and property of workers 
who continued to work, and it tells the story of the 
murder of one of these workers. 

The booklet sums up the outcome of the eighty- 
seven-day FE-UE strike in these words: 


“The strike ended because, and only because, Harvester 
people by the thousands rejected the type of union leader- 
ship FE-UE had imposed on them. We do not believe our 
employees rejected the principle of unionism but they did 
reject radical unionism. The outcome was a complete 
victory for employees who wanted to work. 

“The settlement was a good settlement for Harvester 
employees. But it was not a good settlement for the 
leaders of FE-UE. For them, it represented total 
defeat.... 

“We are not interested in ‘breaking’ unions. We are 
very much interested, both from a business standpoint and 
from considerations of the best interests of our employees, 
in the behavior of the labor unions with which we have 
relationships.” 


Recommend No UAW-CIO Dues Increase 


The CIO Auto Workers executive board voted 
unanimously to advise the “local unions and member- 
ship that there is no need for an increase in dues or 
per capita taxes at this time and that we recommend 
to the convention that the dues and per capita taxes 
remain as they are.” The UAW-CIO convention held 
in Atlantic City the week of March 22, 1953, abided 
by this recommendation and did not increase the 
union’s dues. 

The UAW-CIO’s financial report for the six-month 
period ending November 30, 1952, shows an increase 
in the net worth of the union of $1,586,689.21, bringing 
the total net worth to $13,625,986.50. The balance in 
the union’s strike fund was $7,091,724.59, a gain of 
$1,003,320.22 over May 31, 1952. 

UAW-CIO Secretary-Treasurer Emil Mazey claimed 
that the dues paying membership of the union in 
December, 1952, was 1,346,140, the highest in the 
UAW-CIO’s history. He claimed thirty-one consecu- 
tive months in which the UAW-CIO received per 
capita taxes on “more than one million members.” 


Strike Severity Doubles in 1952 


More man-days of idleness resulted directly from 
strikes in 1952 than in any previous year except 1946, 
according to the Bureau. of Labor Statistics. The 
number of stoppages that began in 1952 (approxi- 
mately 4,950) was 5% above the 1951 level. However, 
man-days of idleness more than doubled, increasing 
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from -22,900,000 in 1951 to 55 million in 1952. This 
was largely because of the 1952 steel strike. Man-days 
of idleness in 1952 amounted to about 0.5% of total 
working time. About 3,500,000 workers were involved 
in the work stoppages that began in 1952 compared 
with 2,220,000 in 1951. 

Of the total number of stoppages in 1952, there 
were thirty-four which involved 10,000 or more 
workers each. These thirty-four strikes directly 
caused idleness of about 1,700,000 workers for approxi- 
mately 37 million man-days—almost half of the work- 
ers involved in all strikes and about two thirds of the 
total man-days of idleness. Wages and related mat- 
ters, either alone or combined with union demands 
for the union shop clause or checkoff, were the dom- 
inant causes of most of these large stoppages. 

Nine of the thirty-four major stoppages in 1952 
lasted less than a week, but eleven continued for more 
than a month. Two of the eleven continued for almost 
three months. These were the stoppage of 12,000 
workers employed by carpet and rug manufacturers 
in New York, New Jersey, and Massachusetts, and 
the FE-UE strike involving 25,000 employees of the 
International Harvester Co.1 The steel strike, involv- 
ing 560,000 workers, was the largest single stoppage of 
the year. It directly caused 23,800,000 man-days of 
idleness, about two fifths of the total strike idleness 
in 1952.2 Each of five other major strikes caused 
more than a million man-days of idleness: a sixty-day 
strike by construction workers in the San Francisco 
Bay area of California; a fifty-three-day Western 
Union Telegraph Company stoppage; a twenty-three- 


, See page 


? For ee of the steel strike, see Management Record, August, 
1952, p. $08. 


Work Stoppages, 1945-1952! 
Stoppages Beginning 
in Year 


Workers involved 


Year Per Cent of 

Number Number Estimated 

Number Per Cent | (in thousands) Working 
(in thousands) | of Total Time 

Employed 

19527. 2... 4,950 8,500 8.7 55,000 0.5 
bes 4,737 2,220 5.5 22,900 2 
1960 S26 2% 4,843 2,410 6.9 38,800 4 
$949 oo 8,606 3,030 9.0 50,500 .6 
ISAS Sec. 8,419 1,960 5.5 34,100 4 
1947 SS teee 8,693 2,170 6.5 34,600 -4 
1946 oe ea 3, 4,985 4,600 14.5 116,000 1.4 
O46 Sooo. 4,750 3,470 12.2 38,000 5 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
1 All known work salle 

and continuing a full ay or pe or longer are included in reports of 
in establishments directly involved in a stoppage. 


service shortages. 
2 Preliminary estimates. 
September 1, 1952. 


Man-Days Idle During Year 
(All Stoppages) 


ages arising out of labor-management disputes, involving six or more workers 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Figures on “workers involved and man-days idle” cover all workers made idle for one shift or longer 
They do not measure the indirect or secondary 
effects on other establishments or industries whose employees are made idle as a result of material or 


Figures do not include the “Memorial” stoppage in coal mining, August 28- 


ee 


day stoppage by construction workers in Detroit 
Michigan; an eighty-eight-day International Harvester 
stoppage; and a twelve-day nation- wide strike involy- 
ing 300,000 bituminous coal miners in Octobef, 19 

Unions affiliated with the CIO were involved i | 
twelve of the large stoppages, AFL unions in seven- 
teen, and independent unions in six. The construction | 
industry was affected by eleven stoppages of at least | 
10,000 workers, more than any other industry. Five | 
of the major construction strikes involved Atomic 
Energy Commission projects. 


t 


\ 


Three-Way Communications — iE 


Many firms, both union and nonunion, make it . 
a policy to inform their workers of contemplated |, 
work projects. Usually this is a regular feature of |, 
a firm’s two-way communications program and the |, 
workers receive information just as soon at it is defi-_ : 
nitely decided by management. In other cases, the 
firm makes such information available at the time 
of its annual report. Seldom, however, does the firm | 
set up a regular three-way communication program 
including the union as is done in an AFL Electrical | Ih 
Workers’ contract which requires the company once a 
year to furnish the union with a list of all contem- |) 
plated work projects: , 


“For the information of the brotherhood, the company | ” 
will at least once a year furnish a list of all contemplated | 
work projects which are of sufficient magnitude to have 
an appreciable effect on labor requirements; but the |: 
company in its uncontrolled discretion reserves the right | 
to modify, expand or cancel any such projects at any | 
time.” 


Unused Sick Leave Supplements | 
Workmen's Compensation | 

Unused sick leave can be used to supple- | 
ment payments received under Workmen's | | 
Compensation under this clause: 


Per 
BASS “Section 6. An employee absent because at | 
an on-duty accident may elect to receive his _ | 
—_ unused sick leave accumulations to supple 
rie ment payments received under the Workmen’s — 
16.1 Compensation Law to the extent that the — 
16.7 combined amounts shall not exceed the regu- — 
17.4 lar wages per week of the employee duriaay | 
15.9 such portion of the period of disability as em-— 
25.2 
11.0 ployee may have accumulated sick leave, 


said allowances shall be charged proporti ii 

ately against such employee’s sick leave ac- 

cumulations. It is understood that sick leave t | 
allowance shall apply to waiting periods unde 

the Workmen’s Compensation Law.” ae 

JAMES J. Bamsrick, JR. - 

Division of Personnel Administration 
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What Does a Production 
Foreman Do? 
. 


|Wuar are the duties of a foreman? Strange as it 
jay seem, most people do not know. Relatively few 
jmpanies have drawn up job descriptions for their 
ipervisory positions. 
\The Army recently commissioned a psychological 
tm to develop tests for the selection of production 
jremen, believing such tests might later prove useful 
ir related positions in the Army. The psychologists 
jon discovered that no one in the companies they 
‘sited could tell them just what they should be test- 
ig for. Therefore, they felt they were not in a posi- 
‘on to proceed with the development of tests, because 
ey first had to find out just what production fore- 
jen do. The Army agreed, and results of the psy- 
nologists’ study of the foreman’s job are now avail- 
tle in a report entitled “Activities and Behaviors of 
‘roduction Supervisors.”? 
The psychologists went to plant managers, general 
iperintendents, personnel directors and others asking 
ich questions as: “What are the responsibilities of 
ie production foreman? Which of these are the most 
‘aportant responsibilities? About how much time 
des the foreman spend at each?” They received a 
ide variety of answers, but there was little agreement 
nong them. So they decided that this approach was 
ot likely to yield meaningful results. 
Instead they turned to analyzing the foreman’s job 
wr themselves. They did it by observing the actual 
tivities and behaviors of 171 different production 
remen in five representative industrial plants. Each 
servation lasted two to three hours. Usually inde- 
endent observations of the same foremen were made 
y two psychologists at different times. The activities 
the foremen were observed directly but no notes 
ere taken until after the observation period was over. 
otes were then written up as soon as possible. In all, 
out 650 hours of “foreman activity” were observed 
nd reported. More than 3,700 incidents were coded 
nd classified. 
The typical production foreman, as revealed by 
eir findings, is an expediter. His chief concern is in 
etting out the goods on schedule, always mindful of 
ality standards and operating costs. While the fore- 
an accomplishes his functions largely through his 
rorkers, the psychologists found that “. . . less than 


* Report No. 946, Personnel Research Section, PR & P Branch, 
‘The Adjutant General’s Office, Department of the Army, Washing- 
mn, D. C., 1952, 274 pp. 
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10% [of his activities] concerned purely personnel 
problems such as grievances, injury or illness, personal 
matters, working conditions, and discipline.” 

The 171 foremen, while they were observed by the 
psychologists, spent their time as follows: 


ape Approximate 
Activity Per Cent of Time 


Operation and maintenance of machines 

and equipment 33 
Implementation of the production sched- 

ule (assignment of personnel; deter- 

mination of sequence of job lots; 

observation of status and progress of 

work; preparation of work areas; 

study of production schedules.) $2 
Control of quality (examination of prod- 

ucts; attention to functioning of ma- 


chines and condition of stock.) 25 
Administration (meetings; safety; house- 
keeping.) 10 


Forty-one foreman-behavior activities were identi- 
fied. The five most frequently observed were: 


Number of Times 
Observed out of 
Total of 3,765 
Activity Incidents Noted 


1. Machine Operation. The operation of machines 

for experimental or production purposes. In- 

vestigations of malfunctioning machines. Minor 

adjustments and repairs. 384 
2. Work Progress or Status. General picture of 

activities and conditions in the department. 

Stage of processing of any stock or job lot. 

Conversations with employees or supervisors 

related to work progress or status. 295 
3. Quality, Current Production. Checking the de- 

gree to which the product meets the specifica- 

tions. 278 
4. Equipment. Checking nonexpendable equip- 

ment other than production machines, including 

gauges, tools, machine parts, auxiliaries to ma- 

chines, trucks, carts, and conveyors. 258 
5. Production Records. Doing paper work con- 

cerning the quantities or specifications of work 

completed in the department; job tickets, rout- 

ing slips, job cards. 171 


These are the things foremen do most frequently. 
At the other extreme it is interesting to note that only 
twenty-three of the 3,765 observations related to work 
area preparation; only eighteen to meetings; and only 
fourteen to grievances. 

STEPHEN HaBBE 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Review of Labor Statistics 


HE PROBLEM of stretching the family’s food 
dollar has become somewhat simpler in recent 
months. During the six-month period ending Febru- 
ary 15, THe Conrerence Boarp’s index of retail food 
prices fell 6.2%. This brought it down to its April, 
1951, level. In spite of the recent declines, however, 
food costs are still 10.1% above their pre-Korean level. 
Because a large portion of the moderate-income 
family’s budget is spent on food and because food 
items are purchased most frequently, many con- 
sumers’ regard the “cost of eating” as synonymous 
with the “cost of living.” In reality, food expenditures 
constitute only one third of the budget on which the 
all-items index is based, so that all of the other family 
expenditures, when taken together, actually have 
more effect on the index. But food does carry the 
greatest weight of any single component and, as a 
result, often determines to a great extent the direction 
in which the all-items index will move. 

Looking back over the past seven years (see chart) 
it can be seen that although the all-items index and 
the food index have generally moved in the same 
direction, the food index has fluctuated more widely. 
The major post-World War II upswing in both indexes 
began after the lapse of OPA on June 30, 1946. The 
food and all-items indexes had risen 28.5% and 14.2%, 
respectively, by the end of the year. Moderate in- 
creases continued during the first half of 1947 until 
the lifting of all controls on June 30 (except those on 
rent) was followed by another inflationary wave. 

Food prices reached their postwar peak in July, 
1948. The all-items index lagged somewhat behind 
and did not reach its peak until August of that year. 
From June, 1947, to- August, 1948, all-items rose 
10.2%. Although the food index fell off at once after 
reaching its postwar high, the all-items index stayed 
at its peak for two months and then started to move 
down slowly. By January, 1949, the food index stood 
at 211.3 (January, 1939 = 100). This was 5.9% below 
the postwar peak. In the same month, the all-items 
index was 162.9, only 2.2% under its peak. 

In 1949 and the first half of 1950 there was little 
change in the all-items figure although the food index 
varied within a range of twelve index points. With the 
outbreak of war in Korea (June, 1950) prices again 
spurted upward. The food index and the all-items 
index established new all-time highs of 243.9 and 
182.6 respectively, in August, 1952. This represented 
a 17.4% rise in food prices and a 12.6% rise in the 
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all-items index from pre-Korean levels. Since Augu) 
1952, food costs have dropped 6.2%, but the all-ite) 
index has dipped only 2.0%. The continued upwa)’’ 
pressure of the fuel, sundries and housing componer} : 
are largely responsible for this difference. 


Changes Over the Month 


During the month ending February 15, food pric 3 
dropped 1.9%, pushing the all-items index down 0.74) " 
The most recent decline in the food index can be ¢ 
tributed in large part to the continued slump in be)“ 
prices. Lower prices of fresh fruits and vegetables aly 
played a role. 

Fuel costs dipped 0.2% over the month while t) 
clothing index remained unchanged for the third co} 
secutive month. Housing and housefurnishings bo} ' 
advanced 0.5%; sundries rose 0.1%. The all-iter)’ 


index for February was 179.0. Purchasing value a 
the dollar rose 0.7% over the month, reaching a ley) 
of 55.9 cents (January, 1939 dollar = 100 cents). | 


WAGE ADJUSTM ENTS 


Seventy-two settlements eamnoed before mi}® 
March are listed in this month’s wage adjustmer] ‘ 
table. (See page 160.) These agreements were ca} 
firmed by the Board. Thirty-six firms negotiated s¢} 
tlements with a total of about 137,000 employe! 
Sixty-one of the settlements were with wage earne} 
and ten with salaried employees. f 

The raise granted most frequently was 10 cents :| 
hour.! Following closely behind were 5-cent ai) \ 
6-cent hourly raises. The increases ranged from ] 
cents to 16 cents per hour; and from 3% to 15%, wi! 
4%, 8%, and 10% the most common. | 

Significant agreements listed in the table this mon } 
include the contract signed by the Caterpillar Tract}, 
Company of Peoria, Illinois, and the CIO Automob'} 
Workers, with approximately 20,000 employees i} 
volved. Lockheed Aircraft signed an agreement wi | 
the AFL Machinists. Boeing Aircraft also signed wi } 
the same union. hi 

In addition to the agreements listed, there were se} 
eral other important settlements. Largest of these w)) 
the new contract signed by Douglas Aircraft of San} 
Monica, California. A total of 46,401 wage earn¢| 
in seven unions were affected. Minimum wage rat | 


1 Exclusive of the American Merchant Marine: Institute sett | 
ment with the National Maritime Union, CIO, which is difficult | } 
gauge because of the indefinite nature of the range. A 
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d ranged from $1.20 to $1.50; the new scale ranges 
mm $1.37 to $2.13. This contract was signed October 
, becoming effective December 22, 1952. General 
curly i increases of 5 cents were retroactive to August 
, 1952. The settlement also involved raises for 1,403 
“mbers of the Southern California Professional En- 
eering Association, whose monthly minimum be- 
re the settlement had been $341 (effective since 
ecember 24, 1951). The same minimum had held 
4,157 nonbargaining unit salaried employees, first 


th these groups had been January 5, 1953. 
Another settlement involving a considerable num- 
r of workers was the interstate contract between 
je International Harvester Company of Chicago and 
je Farm Equipment-United Electrical Workers 
ae independent. The new contract, effective 
(fovember 15, 1952, granted an average of .77 cent 
a hour to 15,056 workers, The previous hourly mini- 
\,um, effective August 27, 1951, had been $1.255. The 
, seston plan was liberalized, granting one and one- 
alf weeks after three years’ service. 


HOURS AND EARNINGS FOR FEBRUARY 


y in hours and earnings for production workers 
Pectin industries were virtually unchanged 


Y 
¥ 


Labor Statistics. Preliminary BLS estimates show 
at the nation’s factory workers averaged $71.42 a 
eek in February—a few cents under the January 
gure of $71.51. The workweek also showed a small 
yecline from 41.1 hours in January to 41.0 hours in 
, ebruary. However, average hourly earnings showed 
fractional increase over the month, going from 


1.740 to $1.742. 
The small gain in hourly earnings in February 


Consumers’ Price Index 


[ 
1946 6°47 OMe 40 ot OO. 9 5I Oe: ao 


Note: Quarterly figures for 1946 and first half of 1947. 
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ective January 14, 1952. The settlement date for. 
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brings gross hourly wages to a new all-time high, 
6.0% over the year-ago figure. In durable goods in- 
dustries, the over-the-year increase was 11.7 cents or 
6.8%. 

Weekly wages are $4.51 or 6.7% above those of 
February, 1952. Most of this represents additional 
real income, because living costs are less than 1% 
higher than a year ago. Durable goods earnings rose 
$5.25 in the twelve-month period, to reach $77.43 a 
week; in nondurable goods, an advance of $3.04 
brought the February average to $63.16. 

The average factory workweek, estimated at 41.0 
hours in February, was a bit under the 41.1 hours of 
January, and about forty minutes below the post- 
World War II high of 41.7 hours in December. But 
February weekly hours still set a new record for the 
month, topping the year-ago average by more than 
fifteen minutes. 


TURNOVER RATES FOR JANUARY 


Labor turnover figures for January showed that the 
nation’s factories hired almost five times as many 
workers as were laid off during the month, according 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The January hiring 
rate was estimated at forty-four per thousand work- 
ers, one third greater than December’s figure of thirty- 
three per thousand. This increase is largely seasonal, 
reflecting pre-Easter expansion in consumer goods in- 
dustries. 

The January, 1953, factoring hiring rate was the 
same as a year earlier, but lower than in January, 
1951, when defense-related industries were rapidly 
building up their work force. 

Factory layoffs in January are estimated at nine 
per thousand employees, a little below the rate of ten 
per thousand in December, and equal to the postwar 
low for the month, set in 1947. In apparel, layoffs 
dropped sharply from the high December rate, as 
hiring was stepped up for the production of spring 
styles. The January layoff rate is about 35% under 
that of a year ago. 

Between December and January, the rate at which 
workers quit their jobs rose seasonally from seventeen 
to twenty-two per thousand employees. The quit rate 
was moderately higher than a year earlier when nine- 
teen workers per thousand quit their jobs. 

The discharge rate rose from three per thousand 
in December to four per thousand in January. 

The total number of separations (which include 
quits, discharges and layoffs) increased from thirty- 
four per thousand employees in December to thirty- 
eight per thousand in January. 


EMPLOYMENT 


After decreasing seasonally at the turn of the year, 
civilian employment again moved upward from mid- 
January to mid-February, reaching an estimated 60.9 
million. According to the Census Bureau this figure 


Consumers’ Price Indexes for Cities Surveyed Quarterly 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show ‘ 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 
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Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers 
Jan., 1989=100 Changes Jan., 1989=100 


Nov. 1952 | Feb. 1952 
to to 
Feb. 1953 | Feb. 1958 


Feb. 1953 | Nov. 1952 | Feb. 1952 


Feb. 1953 | Nov. 1952 | Feb. 1952 


Akron Richmond 
HOOd to nactre costo 233.5 244.77) 240.3 —4.6 —2.8 2 263.2 259.5 
Housing si: .. es)...25e 137.4 132.9 132.2 +3.4 +3.9 Sh 130.07] 128.2 
Clothing offic) s36 ote 152.3 151.97r| 153.9 +0.3 —1.0 a7 154.47] 156.4 
Buel eo uae 162.7 161.6 159.0 +0.7 +2.3 .0 138. 138.2 
Housefurnishings. .... 147.3 | 147.3 | 148.3 0 —0.7 | Housefurnishings. ... .8 | 169. 174.6 
Sundries: i, sewaneeae 172.6 170.8 159.9 sted +7.9 | Sundries 24: 151. 144.5 
Weighted total..... 180.3 182.2 177.6 — FO +1.5 9 3 
Chattanooga 
Hood!s3o8s an. cama e- 234.2 941.07) 235.8 —2.8 —0.7 nts 
Housing) wi acnentiate = 144.7 | 144.2] 143.0 +0.3 | +1.2 | Housing 38 
Clothing Aan. seine 134.0 134.8 138.6 —0.6 —3.3 | Clothing 2) 
Buel #72 83 oes 135.7 136.2 133.6 —0.4 +1.6 9 
Housefurnishings. .... 122.1 | 122.0} 124.0 +0.1 | —1.5 | Housefurnishings.... 5 
Sundries\jas. eee yee 160.5 | 155.5 | 151.0 +38.2 | +6.3 | Sundries 5 
Weighted total..... 174.2 174.5 171.5 —0.2 +1.6 ut 
Cincinnati 
Food. Fhe eae 235.0 239.8 233.6 —2.0 +0.6 
Housings. ctnctities os 135 .4 134.4 130.9 +0.7 +3.4 
Clothing. ven see ee 159.9 159.5 162.1 +0.3 —1.4 
Buel teas akacit. 12 152.2 151.8 151.0 +0.3 +0.8 
Housefurnishings..... 160.3 | 160.3] 162.8 0 —1.5 | Housefurnishings.... 
Sundries’ (reassert 168.8 | 168.5 | 165.7 +0.2 | +1.9 | Sundries 
Weighted total..... 182.2 | 183.57| 180.5 || —0.7| -+0.9 
Dallas 
ood stana scnesiuetea. « 236.8 | 242.27] 236.9 —2.2 a V 
Housing............. 174.6 173.97r| 172.7 +0.4 +1.1 ‘Ss 
Clothing; s:.1<5)ss 61155 152.3 152.5 154.5 —0.1 —1.4 2 
Buel a eiciatere os etd sere 93.0 93.0 93.0 0 0 gil 
Housefurnishings..... 154.0 | 153.7] 157.9 +0.2 | —2.5 | Housefurnishings.... 1 
Sundries®: -rsun. tant 172.9 | 173.0 | 166.9 —0.1 | +8.6 | Sundries mr 
Weighted total..... 182.1 | 183.4| 180.4 || —0.7| +0.9 7 
Duluth 
ROOd dec nis ovucversieele Oke 235.8 245.6 238 .0 —4.0 —0.9 
Housing: «4; asec. 181.74) ASLAT | ISL 7 0 0 
Clothing shi sen acre 157.8 157.8 162.3 0 —2.8 
Buel 20 oh, Se cdaxcrese 156.5 155.8 153.2 +0.4 +2.2 
Housefurnishings..... 181.7 | 182.4 | 185.0 —0.4 | —1.8 | Housefurnishings.... 
Sundries’). ciel 167.2 | 167.1} 162.4 +0.1 } -+3.0 | Sundries 
Weighted total..... ; : : : ; Weighted total.... 
Source: Tor ConFrERENCE Boarp. 1 Includes electricity and gas. a Less than 0.1%. r Revised. 


Consumers’ Price Index for Ten United States Cities, and Purchasing Value of Dollar 
Index Numbers, January, 1939 = 100 


ji Clothing Fuel2 P 
Date sperige ot] Food | Housing: |p ea) 
eee Total Men’s | Women’s Total |Electricity Gas ye = ‘Doll 
1952 February............ 176.3 230.7 121.1 150.1 166.3 136.5 133.0 90.0 103.7 168.3 169.0 56.7 
arch ae ca cn eee 176.7 231.0 121.2 149.8 166.0 136.1 133.2 90.0 104.3 167.0 170.1 56.6 
Aprillsty.teite fos <tc 178.4 234.3 121.4 149.7 165.8 136.1 133.3 90.0 104.9 166.9 172.1 56.1 
May ice Sic siaaeery 178.9 236.6 121.5 149.4 165.2 136.1 130.6 90.0 104.8 165.5 172.2 55.9 
JUNO He vo Aalereiesaeeis 179.0 237.0 121.5 148.8 164.7 135.4 130.9 90.0 104.8 165.0 172.3 55.9 
PULY Kone 180.4 239.8 121.7 148.5 164.6 135.0 131.7 90.0 104.8 164.3 173.6 55.4 
August 5, cucnieceniaseite 180.8 240.6 122.0 148.2 164.3 134.7 132.9 92.2 104.8 164.5 174.0 55.3 
September.......... 179.9 237.7 122.1 148.4 163.7 135.5 133.7 92.2 104.8 164.5 174.0 55.6 
October eieecc.cisce cis 179.8 236.5 122.7 148.1 163.8 134.8 135.3 92.2 104.6 163.6 174.4 55.6 
November.......... 180.6 238.3 123.3 148.2 163.8 135.0 135.9 92.0 104.6 164.8 174.5 55.4 
December........... 179.3 233.27r| 124.1 148.2 163.8 135.0 137.6 92.0 104.6 164.7 175.0 55. 
Annual average...... 179.1 236.1 122.0 149.1 164.9 135.6 133.4 90.9 104.5 165.6 172.6 55.8 
r| 
1953 January............. 178.77) 230.37) 124.8 148.2 163.8 135.1 138.17 92.0 105.37} 162.7 176.17 56.0 
February........... 177.3 225.2 125.7 148.2 164.0 134.9 137.9 92.0 105.3 163.3 176.6 56.4 


Jan. 1958 to Feb. 1953.... 7 —2.2| +0. 0 
Feb. 1952 to Feb. 1953....| +0.6| —2.4| +8. meinga|le 14 


1 Rents surveyed quarterly in individual cities 2 Includes electricity and gas r Revised 


Consumers’ Price Indexes for Cities Surveyed Monthly 


Note: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1989= 100 Changes Jan., 1989= 100 Changes 
Jan. 1953 | Feb. 1952 coe Jan. 1958 | Feb. 1952 


Feb. 1958 | Jan. 1953 | Feb. 1952 to to Feb. 1958 | Jan. 1953 | Feb. 1952 to to 
Feb. 1958 | Feb. 1958 Feb. 1958 | Feb. 1958 


Indianapolis 


Oo eee 230.7 232.37r| 232.6 —0.7 —0.8 | Foodyiniey. i S307 244.2 QAT 4 244.6 —1.3 —0.2 
ES Ss 5 cle 163.4 163.4 160.37 0 +1.9 | Housing®........... 125.6 125.6 123.1 0 +2.0 
| eee 152.5 152.4 152.9 +0.1 —0.3 | Clothing............] 144.3 144.6 145.7 —0.2 —1.0 
oe aS 136.2 136.2 132.0 0 S52 [buelste cee eal LORS 162.4 159.2 —0.1 +1.9 
Aaa 171.0) 171.0} 172.2 0 —0.7 | Housefurnishings....} 157.7 | 159.1] 161.1 —0.9 —2.1 
wil 154.2 9 —0. 8 } Sundries, ....55.2... 180.3 178.9 172.2 +0.8 +4.7 
=p) Weighted total....| 183.2 | 183.8 | 180.6 || —0.3| +1.4 

Los Angeles 
64} PRoodsaretelh iow. ; 230.2 228 4 231.8 +0.8 —0.7 
7 | Housing’... .... «2... 143.1 143.1 141.4 0 +1.2 
sO Clothing Ara. cnc. ss 141.5 141.6 142.7 —0.1 —0.8 
sk | Beles. SETS? 101.1 101.1 97.7 0 +3.5 
.8 | Housefurnishings....| 159.8 | 159.8 | 164.3 0 —2.7 
BO) SUNGPIES 7 ..0.081e6 <a 170.1 170.0 163.4 +0.1 +4.1 
2 | Weighted total....| 176.7 | 176.1 | 174.9 || +0.3| +1.0 

New Orleans 
A Loveys ten 5 ale Oe 248 .9 250.1 244.6 —0.5 +1.8 
Hoensmyp? serene 155.8 155.8 130.8 0 +19.1 
Clothing 275%,. ..28..< 156.3 156.0 158.67 +0.2 —1.5 
Bllelgee snp ee rack 93.3 93.3 92.5 0 +0.9 
Housefurnishings....} 173.1 | 172.37) 175.7 +0.5} —1.5 
Sundries 4.2005. 147.4 147.4 148.0 0 —0.4 
Weighted total 186.0 186.37} 181.0r)} —0.2 +2.8 

New York 

LSaEROOGSR. seein cere 214.0 220.6 221.9 —3.0 —3.6 
32 | Housing?tt.a.p). 6202 108.0 107.8 106.1 +0.2 +1.8 
43) i) Clothing fr sicrante 152.1 152.0 154.07]} +0.1 —1.2 
Aish BAL EWE) Eka cnet Cota in amet 140.7 141.1 134.1 —0.3 +4.9 
.0 | Housefurnishings....| 161.7 | 159.7 | 167.6 +1.3 —3.5 
.6 | Sundries............ 179.1 178.4r) 173.5 +0.4 +3.2 
2 Weighted total....| 171.2 173.47) 172.4 —1.3 —0.7 

Philadelphia 
OOGG5 syciecon eee 219.2 223.57) 220.1 —1.9 —0.4 
Housing$a2% «03.5 -..5. 117.8 117.8 117.4 0 +0.3 
Clothing? ec... ages 142.7 143.07) 144.1 —0.2 —1.0 
Buel*tohc sce een 3 163.6 163.4 159.1 +0.1 +2.8 
Housefurnishings....| 176.5 | 176.6 | 185.5 —0.1| —4.9 
Sundries: 2.22% 3...: 180.7 180.8 161.0 —0.1 | +12.2 

: 7 2 Rents surveyed February, May, Augus' vember. 4 Includes electricity and gas. 
a ee Oe OAD Duly October: 3 Rents aivered March, une, HE js iti 368 r Revised. 3 aa rt 


Consumers’ Price Index for Thirty-nine Cities, and Purchasing Value of the Dollar 
Index Numbers, January, 1939 = 100 


Weighted Clothing Fuel? House- Purchasing 
Date Average of| Food Housing! furnish- | Sundries | Value of 
All Items ings the Dollar 


/ Total Men’s | Women’s Total Electricity Gas 


Jan. 1953 to Feb. 1953... . 
‘eb. 1952 to Feb. 1953.... 


| 1 Rents surveyed quarterly in individual cities 2 Includes electricity and gas r Revised 
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represents a new all-time high for the month—about 
1.2 million more than the total for the corresponding 
month a year ago. The rise in total employment from 
mid-January to mid-February amounted to 400,000. 

Unemployment showed a slight decline in February. 
The number of job seekers in that month is estimated 
at 1.8 million, only 104,000 less than January, but 
300,000 below the February, 1952, figure of 2.1 mil- 
lion. The unemployed ages only 2.9% of the 
total civilian labor force February; a year earlier 
the proportion was 3.4%. 

Employment in nonagricultural industries increased 
about 486,000 from mid-January to mid-February. 
This gain brings the nonfarm job total to approxi- 
mately 55.6 million, up 1.9 million from February, 
1952. This sets a new record for the month. The cur- 
rent total of nonfarm jobs is about 10 million higher 
than the World War II peak and some 5 million 
greater than in the months which immediately pre- 
ceded the Korean war. Secretary of Commerce Weeks 
characterizes this February advance as “the most 
significant development” shown by the Census esti- 
mates. 

Farm employment, however, continued its winter 
slide, dropping 86,000 from January to February, to 
reach 5.4 million. The farm job figure was about 
700,000 under the February, 1952, total of 6.1 million, 
reflecting a continuation of the long-term decline in 
the farm labor force. 

The aggregate civilian labor force, including both 
employed and unemployed, was estimated at 62.7 
million in February. This is an increase of 300,000 
over January and 900,000 over a year ago. 

Viremnta M. BoscHEN 
Puitie Korn 

Grace Mepvin 
Statistical Division 


New Health Insurance 
(Continued from page 128) 


$60 to $220 and an additional benefit for obstetrical 
services ranging from $100 to $200 are paid in nineteen 
of the plans. A comprehensive benefit is provided by 
six plans to cover all expenses in connection with 
maternity care. The minimum comprehensive matern- 
ity benefit is $100; the maximum $225. 


For Dependents 


Forty-nine of the sixty plans with dependents’ bene- 
fits provide maternity allowances for employees’ wives 
(about the same proportion as in 1949). About one 
sixth of these pay a comprehensive benefit for all 
expenses, running from $60 to $150. Over half pay 
one flat sum for all hospital expenses (the minimum 
is $50, the maximum $160), and a separate obstetrical 


Sac 


BY 

4 Ae 

Table 4: Maximum Surgical Benefit Allowed 
for Employees and Dependents 


Number of Companies — 


Maximum Surgical Benefit 
Allowed For Employees For Dependent 

$140 
150 

175 

200 

225 

240 

250 


$008 
No surgical benefit 
Total 


SloaguaXaso 
aleameuBwoe 


a One plan pays the following benefit for employees and depend 
the fee is above the edule maximum: 75% of the portion of a 
falling between 100% and 1663%4% of schedule maximum (100% | 
200% for assistant district managers, 100% and 300% for di: 
managers). 
benefit ranging from $100 to $200. The remaini 
plans allow separate benefits for the three types 
expense. The maximum period for which benefits 


payable is usually fourteen days. 
SURGICAL BENEFITS % 


if 
All but two of the sixty-seven plans include surgica 
benefits for employees. These benefits are based on: 
standard schedule fixed by the insurance compan 
The employee receives an amount equal to the s: 
geon’s fee, up to the maximum for that partial 
operation listed in the schedule. The following abbre 
viated scheduled is an illustration: e 


Operation Mazimum Bene} 
Amputation of finger or toe $15 4 
Removal of tonsils, or tonsils 

and adenoids 35 
Tracheotomy 50 
Hernia (single) 70 
Removal of cataract 100 
Delivery of child or children 70 
Caesarian section (including delivery) 135 
Mastoidectomy (both sides) 135 
Removal of kidney 200 
Complete thoracoplasty, 

or removal of portion of lung 200 


Under this schedule the minimum benefit is $15 ant 
the maximum $200. A $200 maximum schedule is th 
most frequent among the plans in this survey, bein; 
found in twenty-seven of the plans. 

In the 1949 survey, $150 was the maximum benefi 
allowed for employees in almost 80% of the plans. 
plan in the present survey allows less than $150 m, 
mum; forty-six have a maximum of $200 or higheill 

Fifty-five of the plans (about 80%) provide surgica 
benefits for dependents. In the 1949 survey, the pro 
portion was 46%. Allowances for dependents’ surgica 
care have also increased since 1949. The most fre 
quent benefit then was $150, and only 17% of 

(Text continued on page 156) 


MANAGEMENT RECO 
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plans paid more than that amount. Today the most 
frequent benefit is $200, and almost 75% of the plans 
provide more than $150. 


MEDICAL BENEFITS 


In addition to allowances for hospital and surgical 
expenses, the insurance plans of many companies in- 
clude a benefit to help meet the cost of medical care. 

There are two types of medical benefits. One is the 
comprehensive type, which provides benefits for med- 
ical fees whether the patient visits the doctor’s office 
or the doctor calls on the patient either at home or at 
the hospital. Seven plans (about the same proportion 
as in the 1949 survey) include this type of insurance 
for employees. Among these plans, the range of bene- 
fits for office calls is $2 to $4 per visit; for home or hos- 
pital visits the range is $3 to $6. Most of these plans 
have maximums of $210 to $250, but one plan pro- 
vides a $2,000 maximum and another will reimburse 
the employee for one year’s medical expenses. 

Comprehensive medical insurance is extended to 
dependents under three of the plans, including the one 
with the $2,000 maximum. 

The other type of medical insurance covers medical 
treatment only in the hospital. The usual in-hospital 
benefit is $3 or $4 for each day the doctor calls on the 
patient while he is in the hospital. The maximum 
amount payable is the daily medical benefit multiplied 
by the number of days the patient is confined to the 
hospital. Seventeen of the plans, or approximately 
25%, provide this type of medical insurance for em- 
ployees (7% was the proportion in the 1949 survey). 
Fifteen plans extend it to dependents. Two plans that 
have comprehensive medical insurance for employees 
provide an in-hospital benefit for dependents. Under 
most plans which provide in-hospital benefits for em- 


; 


J 
A 
{", 
ployees and their dependents, the benefits are the | 


same for both. 7 
Neither the in-hospital nor the comprehensive med- 


ical benefit is payable for postoperative treatment ¢ ‘| 


maternity cases. 


BENEFITS FOR RETIRED EMPLOYEES 


Benefits are extended to retired employees in seven 


of the sixty-seven plans in this survey. Four of these 


also have benefits for the pensioner’s dependents. i. 
hi 


pensioner’s insurance is maintained at no cost to 


under five plans; three plans require him to contribute 


to the cost of his dependents’ coverage. : 4 


Five plans establish a total maximum postretire- 
ment hospital-surgical allowance, usually around $600. - 
(In only two cases is it explicitly stated that both pen- 


sioner and spouse may receive the maximum.) The > 


other two plans continue the regular benefits for both — 


employees and dependents. 
CATASTROPHE INSURANCE 


A very new type of group coverage is the “major 
medical expense,” or “catastrophe insurance” plan, as 


it is usually called. The first group policy of this type ~ 


was written about three years ago, and probably not 
many more than a hundred are in existence at the 
time. 

Catastrophe insurance covers both home and hol 
pital care for most types of nonoccupational injury or 
illness. It also covers related expenses author eae 
a physician, such as purchase of crutches or artifici 
limbs and rental of wheel chair or iron lung. 

Catastrophe plans usually pay 75% or 80% of all 
expenses above the benefits paid under the basic plan, | 
or above a deductible sum which is usually either $300 
or $500. Some plans establish a combined deductible, 


Table 5: Catastrophe Insurance 


Numb eee 
ye Wiest Monthly Contributions 
Companies Eligibility Deductible Co-insurance Amount Personal Family 
1 Annual salary of $300 or basic plan 20%; 30% for $10,000 per indi- $1.65 $4.65 
$6,000 or more benefits, whichever surgeryandnurs- vidual. Addition- 
is greater ing service over al $5,000 on 
$500 evidence of in- 
surability 
1 All employees 5% of anual salary. 25% $5,000 per disa- No additional Not covered 
$200 minimum, $500 bility contributions 
maximum 
1 Managerial employ- $300 25% $5,000 per disa- $3 $6 
ees, members of em- bility; automatic 
ployee society, under reinstatement 
age 65 on effective 
date of plan 
1 Annual salary of $500 or basic plan 20%; 80% for $5,000 per indi- $2.83 $8.22 
$7,500 or more benefits, whichever surgeryandnurs- vidual. Rein- 
is greater ing care over statement on 
$500 evidence of in- 


surability : 
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msisting of basic plan benefits plus another amount 
hich may be the same for all employees or may 
2a percentage of the individual’s salary. Catastrophe 
lams establish a maximum, usually $5,000, which may 
e on a per-disability or per-individual basis. 
Eligibility for catastrophe insurance is usually re- 
ricted to higher-paid salaried employees. One reason 
or this is the cost of the insurance, which under most 
) lans is about $4 to $5 per month for family coverage, 
nd in many cases runs as high as $10 or $12 per 
onth. Under most current catastrophe insurance 
ae the company does not pay any part of the 
\remium. 
| Four of the sixty-seven companies included in this 
urvey offer a catastrophe insurance policy to some or 
Ii of their employees; three of these extend the 
overage to dependents. 


ther Heavy-Expense Benefits 


In addition to the true catastrophe insurance, a 
itudy of current group insurance plans shows a variety 
f other methods of providing for unusually high hos- 
nital and medical bills resulting from prolonged or 
jerious illness. These provisions might even be called 
Peeeene features incorporated into the company’s 


-egular plan. 
| 


Catastrophe Coverage 


(Continued from page 130) 


the cost factor. Moreover, we saw no reason why 
benefits provided by the regular plan should overlap 
those provided by the catastrophe plan. If the em- 
ployee was being reimbursed for his expenses by the 
regular plan, there was no reason for the catastrophe 
plan to duplicate this payment in the slightest degree. 
__ So we set up our plan with a sort of combined 
deductible of: first, any benefits due the employee 
under the regular plan; and second, 5% of the em- 
ployee’ s annual salary, with a minimum of $200 and 
a maximum of $500. In other words, until an employee 
has actually spent for medical expenses (above and 
beyond any expenses covered by the regular plan) 
a sum equivalent to 5% of his annual income, he will 
not begin to receive catastrophe benefits. 

This may seem like a rather high deductible. It 
does mean that an employee will not collect catas- 
trophe benefits unless he has incurred substantial 
medical expenses. By using this formula, however, 
we are able to keep the cost of this plan down and 
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Some plans, for example, allow a further period of 
hospitalization at half rate (see Table 1). Some plans 
provide a supplemental benefit above the regular 
allowance for miscellaneous hospital charges (see 
Table 3). 

One plan provides a supplemental surgical benefit 
for cases where the surgeon’s fee is above the schedule 
maximum for that operation (see footnote to Table 
4). This same plan, which ordinarily includes no hos- 
pital allowance for maternity care for dependent 
wives, pays regular hospital and surgical benefits if 
the hospital confinement lasts over fourteen days. 

One plan pays for nursing care up to $300, in addi- 
tion to the benefit for physician’s attendance. Another 
plan provides a supplementary benefit in accident 
cases of $300 for surgical, medical or nursing care, 
above all other benefits. 

Polio coverage is provided for employees under 
seven plans, six of which extend the benefits to depend- 
ents. The polio policies pay expenses connected with 
polio up to $5,000 in addition to other benefits payable 
under the plan. Unlike catastrophe insurance, the 
polio policies found in this survey are included as a 
part of the company’s regular plan. 

Lois E. Forpve 
Division of Personnel Administration 


still furnish our employees with the protection we feel 
they need. 

The third decision to be made was regarding the 
co-insurance feature. Should the plan pay all of 
the medical expenses, once the catastrophe level is 
reached, or should the employee assume some portion 
of these expenses? We believed it was essential to 
have a co-insurance feature in the catastrophe plan. 
Without it, all control over expenses would be lost 
once the employee had qualified for catastrophe 
benefits. 

For example, until the employee reached the catas- 
trophe level he would probably be happy to stay in 
a semiprivate room. He would question any charges 
from his physician or surgeon which seemed out of 
line to him. Once he was receiving catastrophe benefits, 
however, and knew that all his bills would be paid, 
you could not blame him for moving into a private 
room, and obtaining the services of additional doctors, 
nurses and specialists. 

To prevent this from happening, a co-insurance 
feature was added. We selected a 75-25 co-insurance 
feature, which means the plan pays 75 cents out of 
every dollar of expense incurred by the employee; and 
he pays 25 cents. We might have had a plan set 
up on an 80-20 basis or a 90-10 basis but we chose 
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the less liberal, to keep the cost of our plan as low 
as possible. 

Our chief objective was to get, a catastrophe plan 
established in our company and to get acceptance of 
the principle of catastrophe insurance by our em- 
ployees. So we had to aim for something which, 
though considerably less than a deluxe catastrophe 
plan, offered our employees a major degree of pro- 
tection at low cost. 

A number of other important decisions still had to 
be made. One of them was the maximum benefits to be 
paid by the plan, and we set that at $5,000 for any 
single disability. These benefits could be paid for as 
long a period of time as two years after disability first 
occurred. We felt our plan should pay for all reason- 
able and necessary medical expenses for any kind of 
an illness or injury, and therefore we excluded only 
workmen’s compensation and maternity cases from 
payment under our plan. The only medical services 
not covered are those for dental work, eye glasses, 
and charges for convalescent travel. 

The new catastrophe plan became effective October 
9, 1952. At the outset we offered the plan to our 
employees only and not to members of their families. 
This was done so that we could offer this new type 
of insurance at such low cost that no one could afford 
to turn it down. The cost was 35 cents every four 
weeks, or about 40 cents a month. We were of the 
opinion that if we could get our employees acquainted 
with catastrophe insurance, show them how it works 
and the great benefit it might some day be to them, 
it would be a simple job to extend this coverage to 
their families at some future time. The 35 cents that 
the employee pays every four weeks represents almost 
the complete cost of the catastrophe insurance. The 
company is making only a nominal contribution to 
the support of the plan. 


~~ 


Prior to the actual announcement of the catastro- 
phe plan to employees, we felt a little concerned 
about their possible reaction to this new type of 
insurance: they might not understand it or they 
might object to the additional deduction of 35 cents. 

Employee reaction to the plan, however, was very 
enthusiastic. Virtually all of the 105,000 members 
in the old plan signed up for the new one, and many 
employees who had waived membership in the old 
plan now joined when they found that catastrophe 
insurance had been added. 

The administration of the catastrophe plan has 
been amazingly simple. Each of our approximately 
900 units scattered across the country pays its own 
catastrophe claims, the same as with claims under 
the regular plan. Each unit, however, refers all catas- 
trophe claims to the main office in Chicago for ap- 
proval before paying them. But we have found that 


La 
Wil 


our stores have done such a good job of preparin; 
these claim forms and computing the benefits due t 
the employee, that we have had to do nothing mor 
than just briefly review the claim and give ou 
approval. This is due in part to the thorough briefing 
the stores have had on the plan. 

Our plan is so new that it is too early for us to saj 
anything about the actual experience. It has beer 
in operation only about four months. However, we 
have already received and paid about twenty ay 
claims. 

For 35 cents every four weeks from the employee 
plus a nominal contribution from the company, we 
have been able, at Sears, to give our employee 
excellent protection against catastrophic illnesses 


Personnel Briefs 


Training Materials Available On Loan 


In cooperation with Purdue University Librarie) 
and the Occupational Research Center of Purdue, thi 
American Society of Training Directors has estab) 
lished a library of training materials. The ASTI! 
library consists of tailor-made training manuals, in) 
structor guides and similar materials which have beet! 
deposited there by members of the society and others 
A wide range of job training subjects and areas i) 
covered by the library materials now available on ¢) 
loan basis. \ 

A catalogue of training materials has now beei/ 
printed and copies may be obtained by sending $1 | 
the Journal of Industrial Training, 160 E. 48th Street | 
New York 17, New York or the secretary-treasurer’ | 
office, 2020 University Avenue, Madison 5, Wisconsin | 


Supervisory Pool 


The St. Louis Public Service Comapany has oper 
ated a supervisory pool since 1948 as a means of im 
plementing a company policy of promotion fron 
within. Vacancies are announced periodically. Ther 
are three eligibility rules: high school education o! 
the equivalent; two years’ experience in operating : 
bus or street car (highly desirable but not essential) | 
and a good record. Vacancies in the pool are fillec 
on the basis of tests, examinations and past records, 

Members of the pool are called upon to fill super 
visory positions on a temporary basis when occasiol 
arises. 1 

So far, fifty-eight employees have been appointec 
to the reserve and thirteen have received permanen' 
supervisory jobs. 
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Aug., 191.1; Sept., 190.8; Oct., 190.9; Nov., 191.1; 
Dec., 190.7; Jan., 190.4; Feb., 189.6 
Year Ago, 187.9 


New revised BLS index—1947-1949 = 100. 


Tan., 1958, 113.9., Feb., 118.4 
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1953 1952 Percentage Change 

} Ss 

ai yen pace ae Oo 

Feb. Jan. Dec Nov. Oct. Sept. Aug. over over 

Previous| Year 

Mon Ago 
Jan. 1939 = 100 179.olr 180.3} 180.9] 182.3] 181.5] 181.7| 182.6} 177.7} —0.7) +0.7 
Jan. 1939=100 ||\m228_7\r 233.2] 236.1\2 241.3] 239.9| 241.0|% 243.9] 233.9} —1.9| —2.2 
Jan. 1939= 100 128 gir 128.1/r 127.5} 126.8] 126.2) 125.7] 125.5} 124.5} +0.5| +3.5 
Jan. 1939=100 150.6] 150.6| 150.6] 150.6] 150.5] 150.8] 150.5} 152.7 0 —1.4 
Jan. 1939=100 167.7| 167.5| 167.4] 167.4] 167.4, 167.4) 167.9) 170.2] +0.1) —1.5 
Jan. 1939=100 136.1| 136.3] 136.3) 136.3] 136.1] 136.6} 135.7) 137.9) —0.1] —1.3 
Jan. 1939=100 140 5|r 140.8|r 140.3], 138.7] 137.9] 136.3} 135.8) 135.8] —0.2| +3.5 
Jan. 1939=100 93.4\r 93.417 93.4|r 93.4] 92.7) 93.0) 93.2) 91.1 0 42.5 
Jan. 1939=100 103. 5|r 103.6] 102.8} 102.7} 102.7] 102.9) 102.8) 102.1] —0O.1) +1.4 
Jan. 1939=100 164.5] 163.7| 165.6] 165.7| 164.4] 165.1) 165.1) 168.7) +0.5) —2.5 
Jan. 1939=100 175.0\r 174.9] 173.8] 173.4] 173.2) 172.9} 173.0) 166.9} +0.1) +4.9 
Jan. 1939 dollars 55.9| 55.5) 55.3) 54.9| 55.1) 55.0) 54.8) 56.3) +0.7) —0.7 
1935-1930=100 |la 188.6la 190.3la 191.0\q 191 ela 191. 5]a 194.1ja 192.8\a 188.3) —0.9}| +0.2 
thousands 62,712] 62,416] 62,921] 63,646| 63,146] 63,698] 63,958) 61,838) +-0.5} +1.4 
thousands 60,924] 60,524) 61,509| 62,298] 61,862] 62,260) 62,354| 59,752} +0.7) +2.0 
thousands 5,366] 5,452| 5,697| 6,774| 7,274| 7,548] 6,964) 6,064) —1.6) —11.5 
thousands 55,558] 55,072| 55,812] 55,454) 54,588] 54,712| 55,390) 53,688) +0.9| +3.5 
thousands 1,788} 1,892} 1,412] 1,418] 1,284 1,438] 1,604) 2,086) —5.5) —14.3 
thousands ip 47,154 r 47,183] 7 48,926] 7 48,058] 47,908] 47,789] 47,124) 45,899) —0.1) +2.7 
thousands ip 16,755|7 16,649] 7 16,7277 16,642) 16,542 16,430} 16,028} 15,859} +0.6] 4+5.6 
thousands p 857|\r 867|r 872 873 873 886 897 902} —1.2) —5.0 
thousands ip 2,255|r 2,266|r 2,467|r 2,618} 2,697) 2,763 2,781] 92308] —0.5| —2.3 
thousands p 4,150|r 4,158|r 4,238|r 4,233] 4,242| 4,228} 4,208) 4,111] —0.2| +0.9 
thousands p 9,858|}r 9,928}r 10,881|7 10,320] 10,114 9,970} 9,784) 9643) —0.7] +2.2 
thousands p 1,994|r 1,988]r 1,981]r 1,973] 1,971] 1,971 1,993) 1,919} +0.3| +3.9 
thousands p 4,677|r 4,677|r 4,709|r 4,736] 4,774] 4,829] 4,844) 4,667 0 +0.2 
thousands p 6,608] 6,650] 7,051} 6,663} 6,695] 6,712 6,589} 6,490] —0.6} +1.8 
thousands 'p 13,538|7 13,447] 13,529] 13,462|°13,377| 13,285] 12,886] 12,820] +0.7| +5.6 
thousands p 7,888|r 7,819} 7,815} 7,719) 7,583} 7,444) 7.146] 7,806] +0.9| +8.0 
thousands p 5,650|r 5,628] 5,714) 5,743} 5,794) 5,841] 5,740] 5,514 +0.4] +2.5 
number p 41.0] 41.1] 41.7) 41.9] 41.41 41.3] 40.6] 40.71 —0.9) +0.7 
number ip 41.9]r 41.9}r 42.6] 42.0} 42.2} 41.9) 41.0) 41.7 0 0.5 
number p 39.8|/r 39.9} 40.5} 40.3} 40.4, 40.4] 40.0) 39.5) —o0.9) +0.8 
dollars ip 1.742|r 1.740] 1.782|r 1.719] 1.'705| 1.696] 1.669} 1.644) +0.1] +6.0 
dollars ip 1.848)r 1.848} 1.843/r 1.830} 1.819] 1.810} 1.768] 1.731 0 +6.8 
dollars ip 1.587|r 1.583] 1.572|r 1.563] 1.550) 1.545] 1.542] 1.522) +0.3| +4.3 
dollars ip '71.42|r 71.51|r 72.22)r 70.82] 70.59] 70.041 67.76] 66.91) —0.1| +6.7 
dollars lp 77.48) 77 .43)r '78.51|/r 76.86] 76.76] 75.84) 72,49] 72.18 0 +7.3 
dollars ip 63.16|r 63.16] 63.67|r 62.99] 62.62) 62.42] 61.68] 60.12 0 +5.1 
dollars e 1.681|r 1.677|r 1.661|7 1.655] 1.638] 1.632) 1.616] 1.591] +0.9| +5.7 
dollars e 1.769|r 1.769]r 1.755|r 1.751] 1.737| 1.732] 1.706] 1.660] +0.4| +6.6 
dollars e 1.547|r 1.542] 1.523/r 1.516] 1.502) 1.497] 1.500] 1.487] +0.5| +4.0 
per 100 employees |p 3.7 3.8 3.4 3.5 4.2 4.9 4.6 3.9} —2.6| —5.1 
per 100 employees ||p 2.2/r 2.1 ile 2.1 2.8 3.5 3.0 1.9] +4.8| +15.8 
per 100 employees |lp 0.4/r 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.3 0.3] +33.3] +33.3 
per 100 employees ||p 0.8 0.9 1.0 0.7 0.7 0.7 1.0 1.3) —11.1) —38.5 
per 100 employees ||lp 4.2 4.4 Cine! 4.0 5.2 5.6 5.9 3.9° —4.5| +7.7 

a Adjusted indexes: k Based on food prices for August 18, 1952 e Estimated 


1 Based on food prices for November 12, 1952 p Preliminary 


m Based on food prices for February 12, 1953 


r Revised 


Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to March 15, 1953 i 


Remarks 


Three-week work stoppage preceded this adjustment. Firm aly — 
granted 1 paid holiday. Wage reopenings in this 2 year contrac| — 
May and November 1958. (Union not indicated) 


Changed pay schedule came as result of wage reopening. Unde 
new schedule all hourly production and maintenance worker 
get 5%; incentive workers get 6¢ at 100% of normal perform 
ance. Production workers in television tube plant at Newbury: 
port received hourly increase of 10¢. Hourly minimum, whiel 
had been 90¢ starting April 23, 1951, upped to 95¢ in al 
plants. Holiday pay will be accumulated for 7 paid holidays 
Company will distribute this December 24 of each al 
(Hytron Employees Union of Massachusetts) 


Old contract expired before new wage adjustment. Next reopen: 
ing April 1, 1953; this 244 year contract expires April 1, 1955 
(IUE, CIO) 


(No union) 


A 9¢-an-hour raise for day work was granted 150 employees 
whose hourly minimum as of October 9, 1950 had been $1.19 © 
Another group of 400 received 6¢ an hour incentive pay. Theit 
minimum had been $1.11, first effective 10-9-50. Firm alsc 
granted accident and sickness benefits insurance which had not 
appeared on old contract. Wage reopening September 8, 1953; 
contract tenure 2 years. (UE, ind.) 


Contract expiration, 13-day work stoppage agen this adjust: 
ment. Previous hourly minimum had been 77¢, beginning 
September 8, 1951. Wage reopening on 60 days’ notice in this — 
1 year contract. (Office Employees’ Int’l Union, AFL) 


Raise followed expiration of old contract. Firm also granted Labor 
Day as paid holiday. Contract expires November 17, 1953, 
(Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers, ind.) 


Both the Minneapolis and the Kansas City increases were granted 
in the month of December. (Federation of Grain Millers, AFL), 


General Mills granted a 714¢ raise July 1, 1952, and also classi- 
fication adjustments averaging 2¢. Effective January 1, 1953 
an additional 2¢ was granted. Negotiated increases were 
following expiration of wage freeze regulations. (Federation 
of Grain Millers, AFL) 


In addition to the indicated raises, all employees in this settle. 
ment and in those listed below received fringe benefits. > Hee | 
pay was raised from 2 to 2% times the regular base 
service requirement for 8 weeks’ vacation was reduced from 16 
to 10 years, and shift differentials were raised 2¢ an hour for 
heres second and third shifts. (Federation of Grain Millers, 


Firm granted 10¢ June 15, 24%4¢ December 15, 1952. (Pederation 
of Grain Millers, AFL) 


(Federation of Grain Millers, AFL) 


(Federation of Grain Millers, AFL) 
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Increase 
Type 
Company oF Approximate 
Worker? Amount Date Number 
Effective Affected 
Chemicals and Allied Products 
Southern States Phosphate & Fertilizer 
Company sis. ho enieeebente WE 8% 10-25-52 100 
Savannah, Ga. 
Electrical Equipment, Machinery and 
Supplies 
Columbia Broadcasting System .... See 10-38-52 $8,500 
Newburyport, Salem, Danvers, Mass. Remarks 
Hytron Division 
Emerson Electric Mfg. Company .... WE 4.11% 10-1-52 8,800 
Jennings, Washington Park, Ill 
Ss 4.11% 10-1-52 1,800 
Fabricated Metal Products 
A. S. Campbell Company, Inc. ..... WE See 9-8-52 See 
Boston, Mass. Remarks Remarks 
Fitzgibbons Boiler Company, Inc. ... WE _ 8.09 hr. 9-8-52 126 
Oswego, yi 
Pierpont Manufacturing Company .. WE $%.08 hr. 11-17-52 985 
Savannah, Ga. 
Food and Kindred Products 
General’ Mills) .0.0)05 Ri se ne le ere WE 3.10 hr. 6-15-52 415 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Minneapolis, Minn. .............. WE See See 530 
Remarks Remarks 
Buffalof Nic Yo eet ce eee WE 3.10 hr. 7-1-52 925 
Flour and Feed Mill 
Chicago:w Tl. nick. st tons. ees WE See See 90 
Flour and Feed Mill Remarks Remarks 
Great Falls, Mont. ............ WE = 3.02 hr. 7-1-52 50 
Flour and Feed Mill 
Wichita, Kansas ................ WE‘ 8.10 hr. 6-14-52 150 
Flour and Feed Mill 
160 
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Increase 
Type 
| Company of Approximate Remarks 
| Worker’ Amount Date Number 
Effective Affected 
mmariiic, Texas ................. WE = 8.10 hr. 8-1-52 58 (Federation of Grain Millers, AFL) 
| Flour and Feed Mill 
immptteno, Okla... ............---. WE $.10 hr. 8-1-52 40 (Federation of Grain Millers, AFL) 
Flour and Feed Mill 
| Wichita Falls, Texas ............. WE $.10 hr. 8-1-52 170 (Federation of Grain Millers, AFL) 
Flour and Feed Mill 
| Hopkinsville, Ky. ............... WE ‘8.06 hr. 10-18-52 45 (Federation of Grain Millers, AFL) 
Flour and Feed Mill 
6 a WE 8.06 hr. 8-1-52 100 (Federation of Grain Millers, AFL) 
Flour and Feed Mill 
"Johnson City, Tennis. ia... 6... WE — $.06 hr. 8-1-52 40 (Federation of Grain Millers, AFL) 
Flour and Feed Mill 
Massford, Ohio .. i. ins cee pasnse WE $.10 hr. 8-1-52 190 (Federation of Grain Millers, AFL) 
Flour and Feed Mill 
| Gr (sb Aner ocala ior WE See See 575 Employees at this plant were granted 10¢ June 15, 244¢ Decem- 
Cereal Plants Remarks Remarks ber 15, 1952. (Federation of Grain Millers, AFL) 
Por @altormnigi’.. co. cc ees a sek ss WE $.04 hr. 8-15-52 180 (Federation of Grain Millers, AFL) 
Cereal Plants 
eHNGGU.LOWa) Fale. cee kaa WE = $.07 hr. 9-15-52 110 (Federation of Grain Millers, AFL) 
Chemical Division 
menukacee, TI. S00) dee Po WE $.075 hr. 11-38-52 26 (Ass’n of Journeymen & Apprentices of the Plumbing & Pipe 
Chemical Division Fitting Industry, AFL) 
Kankakee, Tear amet. 635% WE $.10 hr. 11-8-52 105 (Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers, CIO) 
Chemical Division 
Ruusstord, Ohio) i. J.gals. bene ees WE $.10 hr. 11-1-52 105 (Federation of Grain Millers, AFL) 
Chemical Division 
Bee OWS. o.. va kdlanecens est WE — $.06 hr. 8-1-52 120 (Federation of Grain Millers, AFL) 
Special Commodities Division 
Minneapolis, Minn. .............. WE 4% 1-15-58 1,400 (IUE, CIO) 
Mechanical Division 
Brenkulcy TOW osc c. cscs ess s ce eae WE — $.06 hr. 10-1-52 70 (Federation of Grain Millers, AFL) 
Purity Oats Division 
Minneapolis, Minn. ............. WE See 8-1-52 45 Employees were granted 6¢, plus 3.3¢ in classification adjustment. 
_ Purity Oats Division Remarks (Federation of Grain Millers, AFL) 
Buffalo, New York .............. WE 3.10 hr. 8-15-52 40 (Int'l Longshoremen’s Ass’n, AFL) 
Elevators 
OCCT 0 OSI Bd ne WE See See 18 Employees received 10¢ June 15, plus 8.9¢ in classification 
Elevators Remarks Remarks adjustments. January 15, 1958 employees were granted addi- 
tional 144¢. (Federation of Grain Millers, AFL) 
Duluth, WWD ee eine ee rss css WE See See 25 Firm granted 844¢ July 1, 1952, 142¢ January 1, 1953. (Federa- 
Elevators Remarks Remarks tion of Grain Millers, AFL) 
john P. Dant Distillery Company, 
er ic, ot ate CMRI Se sis > 1% WE $.075 hr 7-1-52 48 Under previous contract, hourly minimum had been 94144, effec- 
Meadowlawn, Ky. tive January 24, 1951. Next wage reopening in this 1 year 
contract is July 1, 1953. (Distillery, Rectifying & Wine Work- 
ers, AFL) 
Quaker Oats Company ............. WE 3.05 hr. 10-12-52 184 Raise followed expiration of old contract. Prior to settlement 
Memphis, Tenn. hourly minimum had been $1.02, first effective July 1, 1951. 
Fringe benefits granted included time and a half regular rate 
for work on holiday, holiday pay, vacation liberalization. Next 
wage reopening October 12, 1958; contract expires November 
7, 1954. (Distributive, Processing & Office Workers, ind.) 
S $10 mo. 1-1-53 28 Prior to settlement monthly minimum for this group was $199, 
first effective January 1, 1952. (No union) 
PRIL, 1953 161 
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Company 


° 
Worker* Amount 


Lumber and Wood Products 


Nickey Brothers, Inc. .............. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Machinery (Except Electrical) 


* Caterpillar Tractor Company 


Peoria, Ill. 


Hughes Tool Company 
Houston, Texas 
Oil Tool Division 


Pyrene Manufacturing Company .... 


Newark, N. J. 


SKF Industries, Inc. ........=.... 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Underwood: Corp. rnc nee ce 


New York, N. Y. 


Paper and Allied Products 
Groveton Papers Company 
Groveton, N. H 


Modena Paper Company, Inc. ...... 


Modena, Pa. 


Primary Metal Industries 


Calumet & Hecla Consolidated Copper 


Company 
Houghton, Mich. 


WE 4.03 hr. 


Remarks 


$.11 hr. 


$19.07 mo. 


6.3% 


See 
Remarks 


$.05 hr. 


$3.14 wk. 


$.04 hr. 


$.07 hr. 


$.10 hr. 


8% 


approx. 


8-4-52 20,000 


a 


Approximate Remarks ah Mi 
Number |i 
Affected 


Raise, plus improvement in vacation pay, followed expiration of) || 
old contract. Wage reopening Ist of March and September, 
1953, in contract which runs from Ist of September, 1952 to 
1954. (Intl Woodworkers, CIO) 


Following contract expiration, firm signed new contract granting tu 
8¢ an hour, and 1¢ to 6¢ additional for upper half of rate 
structure. The average raise is about 9.1¢. In addition, ero | 
insurance plan was liberalized, and 3 weeks’ vacation granted 
after 20 instead: of 25 years. Contract tenure 2 years, with 


standard escalator and deferred increase provisions. (U/ " 
CIO) i. 


di te 
Raise came in contract renewal. It became effective August 1 Mt 
1952 for those employees on payroll as of October 20. ion 
hourly minimum had been $1.02, first effective August 1, 195 i 
Employees will also receive increased shift bonus. Wage re! ~ 
opening once between August 1, 1952 and July 31, 1953, and | 
once between August 1, 1953 and July 31, 1954. Contract runs 


from August 1, 1952 to July $1, 1954. (Independent Metal 
Workers Union) 


it 

Monthly minimum for nonexempt employees had been $169.34,” 
first effective August 1, 1951. Effective date-of-raise details | 
same as above. (No union) | 

Raise for exempt group retroactive to August 1, 1952 for those 
employees on payroll October 28. Earlier, their monthly mini- 
mum had been $249.78, effective August 1, 1951. (No union) 


Firm reported raises after wage reopening. Hourly minimum had — 
been $1 starting November 1, 1951. Firm granted 2¢ and 8¢ 
November 1, 1952, 2¢ February 1, 1953. Employees receive new) 
Blue-Shield Medical-Surgical benefits, Group Life coverage 


after 6 instead of 12 months. Contract expires October $1, 
1953. (IUE, CIO) 


pel 


F 


! 
i 
Contract expiration was followed by 6-week work stoppage. Previ- | 
ous hourly minimum had been $1.405, first effective April 9) |. 
1952. Next reopening in this 2 year contract is 60 days prion 
to November 20, 1953. (United Steelworkers, CIO) | 
Following contract expiration September 15, 1952, work stoppage 
ran from that date until December 8. Weekly minimum had 
been $35.50, in effect since October 8, 1951. Firm also granted 
“catch-up” increases to returning veterans. Contract tenure 1! ~ 
year. (IUE, CIO) 


; 

Prior to expiration of old contract, hourly minimum had been. 
$1.07, effective 9-1-51. Fringe benefits include $1,000 life insur- } 
ance, plus disability insurance, and other minor items. Wage _ 
reopening on 30-day notice, contract tenure 1 year. (No 1 
indicated) iH 


Following contract expiration, work stoppage lasted from Septem-| 
ber 25 to November 6, 1952. Previously, hourly minimum had i 
been $1.20, first effective August 18, 1951. Firm also granted 
pay for Saturday as such; also differential between jury duty — 
pay and regular work day’s wages. Wage reopening in 6 
months, contract tenure 1 year. (United Paperworkers, CIO) — 


Expiration of old contract, 2-month work stoppage preceded — 
adjustment. Previous hourly minimum had been $1.1875, first 
effective May 1, 1951. One wage reopening prior to expiration 
April 30, 1954. (United Steelworkers, CIO) ‘ 


Previous monthly minimum for this group had been $140, first — 
effective May 1, 1951. (No union) | 
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Increase 
Compan ee: : A roximate 
pow Worker? Amount Date maraaiber ee 
Effective Affected 
e Maleabi Iron Company .... WE $.16 hr. 8-1-52 220 Increment followed expiration of old contract. Firm also raised 
rie, Pa. shift differential from 5¢ to 7¢, Sunday premium pay from 114 
ba regular to double regular rate. Wage reopening August 31, 
| 1953, contract tenure 2 years. (United Steelworkers, CIO) 
hn Brass and Copper Company WE $.05 hr. 9-1-52 150 Raise was granted following expiration of old contract. In addi- 
trie, Pa tion, pensions were added, group insurance, holidays, holiday 
| pay and vacation plan liberalized. Contract expires September 
1, 1953. (IUE, CIO) 
ince Iron & Steel Company .... WE See See 23 Following expiration of contract, firm granted 1244¢ March 1, 
hattanooga, Tenn. Remarks Remarks 1952, 5¢ July 26, 1952. Prior to settlement, hourly minimum 
had been $1.01, first effective December 1, 1950. Employees 
will also receive 6 paid holidays, increased vacation benefits. 
Next wage reopening June 30, 1953; contract expires June 30, 
| 1954. (Union not indicated) 
ving g, Publishing and Allied 
ington News-Journal ........ S 10% 9-1-52 16 Unit had not been previously organized. In addition to raise, new 
Piemaston, Del. arrangement was granted for holiday and severance pay, 
travel expense. Contract runs 1 year. (Newspaper Guild, CIO) 
i Stones 
non Hardware Company ....... WE $3.00 wk. 9-1-52 40 Raise followed expiration of old contract. Prior to settlement, 
kland, Calif. weekly minimum had been $66, effective September 1, 1951. 
(Retail Clerks, AFL) 
ie, Clay and Glass Products 
(rning Glass Works ............ WE 8.11 hr. 11-3-52 572 ~— Raise, fringe benefits came as reopener in 2-year contract, Previ- 
(Central Falls, R. I. ous hourly minimum had been $1.10, first effective October 22, 
1951. Employees also received vacation benefits: reduction to 
15 years’ service for 3 weeks’ vacation, additional day’s pay 
for holiday within vacation period. Shift differentials were in- 
creased to 4¢ and 6¢, 2 days off with pay for death in immedi- 
ate family. (Flint Glass Workers, AFL) 
s $4.25 wk. 11-3-52 43 Weekly minimum for this group had been $39.75, first effective 
October 22, 1951. (No union) 
juthan Manufacturing Company WE 5% 11-23-52 122 Raise came as result of wage reopening. Previous hourly mini- 
ast Liverpool, Ohio mum, first effective October 1, 1951, had been $1.37 for males, 
$1.155 for females. Contract expires January 2, 1955, with 
60-day reopener. (Nat'l Bro. Operative Potters, AFL) 
Ss 5% 11-23-52 11 (No union indicated) 
S. Steel Company ............ WE $.11 hr. 10-1-52 200 Raise followed expiration of old contract. Previous hourly mini- 
‘Mexico, Ky. mum, effective one year prior to settlement was $1.18. Contract 
Coal Division tenure 1 year. (District 50, United Mine Workers, ind.) 
s 8% 10-1-52 16 Monthly minimum for this group had been $175, first effective 
1 year prior to this settlement. (No union) 
tile Mill Products 
M. Dach Underwear Co. ...... WE $.0165 hr. 10-29-52 280 Raise came after expiration of old contract. Previous hourly 
\Jackson, Mich. minimum had been 75¢. Firm also increased weekly benefits 
for female employees from $13 to $15. Surgical benefits in- 
creased from $150 to $200 for both sexes. Contract expires 
" October 31, 1953. (Clothing Workers, CIO) 
sportation 
merican Merchant Marine Institute WE 8 to 15% 6-16-52 40,000 The negotiations for this raise, which came as part of a wage 
Interstate reopening, were completed through arbitration on November 
Committee for the Companies and 10 retroactive to the date effective. The Committee For The 
Agents Companies and Agents also granted increase in contributions to 
_ Atlantic and Gulf Coasts NMU Pension and Welfare plan from 50¢ to 60¢ per day per 
man. Contract expires June 15, 1953. (National Maritime 
Union CIO) 
WE 9%4%+ 6-16-52 na. The negotiations for this raise, which came as part of wage re- 
5% opening, were completed through arbitration on November 19 
retroactive to the date effective. In addition to raise, com- 
mittee for companies and agents granted 10¢ raise over pre- 
vious 50¢ contributions Per day per man. (American Radio 
Association, CIO) 
RIL, 163 
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Increase 


Type 
) Approximate Remarks 
Worker? Amount Date Number 
Effective Affected 


Company 


WE 91%4%+ 6-16-52 na. The negotiations for this wage reopening were completed throu 
5% arbitration on November 13, retroactive to the date effectiy 
Contract expires June 15, 1953. (Marine Engineers’ Benefic 

Ass’n, CIO) 


Yonkers Bus Company, Inc. ....... WE See See 24 Following expiration of old contract, work stoppage from Pa 
Yonkers, N. Y. Remarks Remarks 12 to November 18, 1952, firm granted 2 raises. Effect 
November 18, 1952, employees were granted 5¢ hourly rai 

additional 5¢ January 1, 1953. Firm will also grant $20 bon 

for each union employee during year 1958. Contract runs fre 

ae 30, 1952 to April 1, 1954. (Transport Workei 

O 


Transportation Equipment . ‘ Abt 
Bell Aircraft Corporation .......... WE See See 1,600 An entirely new wage scale was adopted following negotiati 
Fort Worth, Texas Remarks Remarks for first contract after recognition of union local. The new wa 
scale bears no relation to the old; the old scale had 16 lab 
grades, the new has 10. The change was made effective in 
installments: July 15 and October 15, 1952; and January 1] 
1953. Prior to settlement the hourly minimum had been $1. 
first effective in February, 51. The new hourly minimum 

$1.46. Contract tenure is 18 months. (UAW, CIO) 


Boeing Airplane Company .......... WE 3.05 hr. 11-1-52 17,648 | One cent of this raise was an interplant inequity adjustmei 
Wichita, Kan. 4¢ was allowable under the old cost-of-living regulations, Pre 
ous hourly minimum had been $1.33, effective September | 
1952 and retroactive to March 22, 1952. Contract expi 

March 31, 1953. (IAM, AFL) 


Irving Air Chute Company, Inc..... WE  $.05 hr. 19-1-52 354 Raise came after signing of union contract. Previous hourly mit 
Lexington, Ky. mum had been 75¢. Firm also granted group insurance. Co 
tract tenure 3 years. (Textile Workers, AFL) 


Lockheed Aircraft Corp. ........... WE See See 26,371 Firm granted raise following expiration of old contract, 3-we 
California Remarks Remarks work stoppage. Most employees received 10¢ an hour, most 
which was blanket increase effective December 8, retro ct 
to August 25, 1952. Remaining 1¢ was cost-of-living 
raise, effective December 15, retroactive to November 3, 19 
Lockheed also increased per diem, leadman and graveys 
shift bonuses; 6 paid holidays were guaranteed, vacation al 
sick leave provisions were improved. Group insurance benef 
were increased, and employee contributions reduced. Contre 
tenure 1 year. (IAM, AFL) 


Miscellaneous “fet 
Buck X-Ograph Company ......... WE = $.04 hr. See 100 This productivity increase came on wage reopening. It becat 
Jennings, Mo. Remarks effective November 20, 1952; it will again become effecti 
November 20, 1958 and 1954. Firm also granted prorat 

vacation pay to employees leaving company, and any 5 of 

paid holidays. Contract expires November 20, 1955. & 

Ass’n Machinists; United Bro. Carpenters & Joiners; Mel 

eae Buffers and Platers; Int'l Bro. Electrical Worke 


Continental-Diamond Fibre Co. ..... WE $.0814 hr. 8-25-52 873 Increase came in new contract, together with program where 
Marshallton, Newark, Del. company pays 50% of hospitalization-surgical program © 
mium. WSB approval received for 4¢ of raise. Wage reo’ 

8-25-53; contract expires 8-25-54. (Textile Workers, 


Waterman Steamship Corporation ... WE 3.13 hr. 1-16-53 108 Raise negotiated by mutual agreement. Prior to contract, hout 
Mobile, Ala. minimum had been $1.80, effective Jan. 16, 1952. ay. 


Q 


will also receive 3 paid holidays, Christmas, July 4th | 
Labor Day. Contract tenure 1 year. (Seafarers Marine Al 
Workers, AFL) Hi, 


4 


WE, wage earner; S, salaried employee. a 
n.a., not available. 7 


